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Modern Retail Store Desigit 


Combines Appeal, Convenience, and 





Architects Find Answer to Retail Store Acoustical Problem 


in Celotex Acoustical Products 


ETAIL BUSINESS is rapidly learning the importance of doing away 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
SAYS Mush" TO NOISE 


with NOISE. Customers appreciate QUIET! For the ceiling of this 

Liggett Drug Store, Miami Beach, Architect Albert Anis selected 
Acousti-Celotex* for its appearance and easy maintainability. 

There is a wide range of Celotex Acoustical Products to fit differ- 


ing needs, available to you through a nation-wide service organization 





~~ 
AND ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
YH 1S Facnlasad t 


of authorized, experienced Celotex Acoustical Distributors. 


*The word Acousti-Celoter is a 


brand name identifying a pat- 

ented, perforated acoustical fibre 

tile marketed by The Celotez Cor- PAINTABLE PERMANENT 
poration 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S PATENT OFFICE 


Other Celotex Brand Acoustical Products: 


Murrierone (Carice. (auistone Assonsex, Acousteei-s 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World * In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION : 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENISE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PRIORITIES 13 


will bring changes long before stoppage to private, non- 
defense building . .. what these changes are and mean 
what Building should do about them now. 


CROW ISLAND SCHOOL 


Progressive educators collaborate with two firms of archi- 
tects to get an outstanding school building. 


BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


A portfolio of defense industrial plants—large and small, 
from coast to coast, from bolts to bombers... Headway 
and Headaches— a synopsis of newsworthy developments 
of the month .. . Billets from Britain—pertinent quotes 
from foreign building Journals on war damage and recon- 
struction . . . 13,400 prefabricated houses—a review of 
the six months’ growth of a fledgling industry-within- 
an-industry . .. Louisville’s housing problem—a compre- 
hensive survey documents the effect of defense on em- 
ployment and housing. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series .. . In- 
terior-exterior photographs .. . floor plans... critical 
comment ... cost data... construction outlines. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Coordinated vertical planning attaches a new medical 
school to an old hospital. 


BUILDING MONEY 


The nation’s biggest boom town is its Capital—an exami- 
nation of a pressing problem and some projected solu- 
tions . . . Direct investment housing by insurance com- 
panies—why it has not been bigger and why it may be 

. . Chicago’s Inverness subdivision—everything about it 
is big. .. Recommended house plans for farm and village 
—the National Homes Foundation selects eight from 
hundreds. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Presidential libraries ... New furniture, continued ‘ 
Chicago Auditorium Theater saved ... Frank Lioyd 
Wright writes for London. 


BOOKS 


The economics of architectural practice .. . Concrete 
design and construction ... A critical survey of the 
English house. 
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Post-War Pattern continued. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





TRENDS. Building has taken a slight breathing spell after a 


very busy spring. Thus, May building permit statistics (right) 





show a decline of 9 per cent in both the residential and non- 


residential categories, and total June construction contracts 
awarded were off 2 per cent from the preceding month. However, 





the five-month total of permits was up 36 per cent over 1940, and 


the half-year volume of contracts was up 57 per cent. Mean- 
while, building costs continued slowly up (3/10 per cent in 
May) led by cement and paint materials; rents also crept up 
(2/10 per cent in June) ; foreclosures moved further down. 














PERMITS (Source: U. S. Department of Labor) 
Monthly Data First Five Months 
May 1941 Comparison with 1941 Comparison 
(millions) Apr. ‘41 May ‘40 (millions) with 1940 
Residential ...... $138.6 —9% +14% $580.0 +22% 
Non-residential ... 96.2 -9 +98 406.5 +93 
Additions, repairs. 36.5 +9 +19 146.9 +11 
ON io ea kade 271.3 —7 +35 1113.4 +36 





BOOM TOWN 


To make way for ever-growing defense 
agencies, Government has bought up all 
available office space in the Capital, has 
lately been converting private residential 
projects into office buildings. Result: by 
comparison, the housing, office and traffic 
congestion in Washington makes most in- 
dustrial communities look like picnic 
grounds on a rainy day. Indeed, the prob- 
lems throughout the nation which many 
Government defense agencies have been 
organized to lick have come home to 
roost. (For details, see p. 129). 

Last month Government took the first 
step in the long-advocated direction of 
decentralization: The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board was told to begin packing its 
duds for a one-way trip to New York City. 
It will soon move into a 20-story building 
at 2 Park Avenue, address of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


FHAMENDMENTS 


On July 1 FHA’s authority to insure 
loans on second-hand houses and home 
modernization work was to have expired. 
In the nick of time Congress woke up, 
sent extending legislation to the White 
House one day before the deadline. 

An amendment to the National Hous- 
ing Act, the new legislation continues for 
three years FHA’s Title II used-house 
program, for two years, its 
Title I modernization and repair program. 
With a forward look to the time when 
prosecution of the defense program may 
require that Government brakes’ be 
applied to new construction, (see p. 95 
col. 1), Congress also raised the volume 
of mortgages on existing construction that 
may be FHA-insured from 25 per cent of 
its total Title If volume to 35 per cent. If 
there is no curtailment of private residen- 
tial construction, another provision in the 
new law may prove important: Presidential 
power to boost from $4 billion to $5 billion 
the total amount of FHA Title II insurance 
that may be outstanding. 

At the same time, several important 
changes were made in the Title I phase 
of FHA’s activities. To encourage the con- 
version of large old residences into multi- 
family buildings. the amendment boosts 


financing 


the maximum authorized amount that may 
be obtained via a Title I loan from $2,500 
to $5,000 and, to maintain monthly repay- 
ment charges at about the former level, 
the maximum term of the loans was ex- 
tended from three to five years. 


NABOM RESOLUTIONS 


In convention at Chicago six weeks ago, the 
National Assn. of Building Owners and 
Managers resolved that: 

& It would give “unconditional endorse- 
ment and whole-hearted cooperation” to 
Federal defense plans. NABOM went on 
record as being opposed to efforts by 
private builders or promoters to erect 
non-essential structures in the face of a de- 
fense demand for materials and labor. 

B® Government should use vacant pri- 
vately owned office space before erecting 
new public buildings. Both Federal and 
State officials were reminded that there 
are about 35 million sq.ft. of vacant office 
space in the country today. 

& The decentralization of civil employes 
from Washington would help relieve the 
overcrowded offices and housing (see p. 
129). On the local front, NABOM recom- 
mended that the State governments halt 
their current trend toward the construc- 
tion of State office buildings outside State 
capitals. 





Harris W. Nowell 


NABOM’s President Leo J. Sheridan 


®& The program of the National Confer- 
ence of Real Estate Taxpayers should be 
pushed. Among other things, it calls for 
the creation of a Congressional commission 
to study the coordination, unification and 
modernization of tax methods. 


® The Wages and Hours Law should 
not be applied to commercial buildings, 
since they do not involve interstate com- 
merce. 


®& Leo J. Sheridan (see cut), handsome 
Chicago realtor and head of the top-notch 
realty management, leasing and sales or- 
ganization which bears his name, will be 
NABOM’s new president (succeeding 
Pittsburgh’s Philip C. Hodill) until next 
year’s convention in Detroit. 


REDEVELOPMENT 


Latest instance of large private co- 
operative building, an uncommon build- 
ing technique, was revealed last month 
when plans were outlined for redevelop- 
ment of one of Chicago’s largest suburban 
subdivisions. Fostered by a newly  incor- 
porated realty organization, The New 
American Plan, Inc., the redevelopment 
involves the platting of approximately 800 
acres in Wheaton and Glen Ellyn, Il. 
Comprised of 5,600 poorly planned lots, 
the area was originally purchased by some 
2,100 individuals during the depression 
and has been developed to the tune of 
only 18 houses. Today, several hundred 
of these frustrated home owners have 
agreed to follow the New American Plan, 
have turned over their properties to the 
corporation in trust, have received cor- 
poration certificates equivalent in value 
to the anted land. 

According to President W. T. Alden, 
as soon as enough certificates have been 
issued, the corporation will replan the 
area with curved streets, begin the erec- 
tion of 25 five-room demonstration homes 
designed by Chicago Architects Whalley 
& Gould to sell for $3,750 to $4,750. Since 
all future homes will be built to order, 
prospective home builders who own cor- 
poration certificates may select their 
house plans, acquire a site comparable in 
value to their certificate holdings and use 
the paper as a down payment to finance 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE FIRST ARTICLE OF THE POST-WAR PATTERN SERIES HAS BEEN DEFERRED ONE MONTH TO PERMIT PUBLICATION OF 


THIS ARTICLE ON PRIORITIES 





Modern war, and therefore modern Defense, puts an enor- 
mous strain on the domestic economy. Creation of a mech- 
anized army and a huge modern navy requires hundreds 
of thousands of tons of steel, nickel, aluminum, zinc, and 
copper, vast quantities of rubber, millions of feet of lumber, 
carloads of chemicals—in fact, all of the essentials of mod- 
ern civilization in hitherto unprecedented quantities within 
the shortest possible space of time. New productive facili- 
ties must be created; transportation is taxed to the utmost; 
fuel is needed as never before. Normal, civilian demands 
do not cease, but on the contrary are increased by the 
expansion of the national income which results from De- 
fense activity. 

Building, like every other industry, is drastically affected. 
All along the line, Defense begins with Building. An army 
cannot be raised and trained unless there are cantonments to 
receive it, cannot be equipped until factories to make the 
equipment have been built, cannot be effective until the fire 
power of its guns is backed by powder plants and arsenals 
to furnish ammunition. Barracks must be built by the thou- 
sands, factories by acres, and housing supplied for the 
newly employed workers of Defense industry. 

An idea of the impact of this activity on the building 
industry is given by the fact that Defense construction has 
recently totaled over $250 million a month—more than 
half the 1939-40 average for civil construction of all types. 
Building has been called upon to expand its output more 
than 50 per cent, almost overnight. Even more important, 
this increase has not been distributed evenly, but has been 
concentrated in certain areas and particular building types. 
Industrial construction, for example, is scheduled to reach 
a peak of $140 million this month, an increase of 700 per 
cent over the 1939 average in a class of work distinguished 
by its uniform use of a relatively small number of basic 
materials. Cantonment construction, relying heavily on lum- 
ber, sheet materials, and millwork, touched an even higher 
figure last February—and both the cantonment and indus- 
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bring CHANGES long before STOPPAGE to 
private, non-defense building ... what these changes are 


and mean... what Building should do about them now 


trial building programs, now largely completed, are sched- 
uled for repeat performances. 

Thus, from within the industry, Defense construction de- 
mands have been such as to exhaust reserve supplies of 
many building materials, and to exceed—in some instances 
temporarily, in some instances for longer periods—existing 
productive capacity and the available supply of skilled 
building workers in certain areas. In addition, Defense de- 
mands on Building’s sources of supply naturally do not 
stop with building materials as such. Many of the raw mate- 
rials from which building products are made are needed 
in other phases of the Defense and aid-to-Britain effort, 
often (such as aluminum, stainless steel, and chromium) in 
quantities which have absorbed entirely the output of pres- 
ent productive facilities. When to these facts is added the 
probability of transportation bottlenecks and fuel shortages 
which may affect still other materials, the conclusion is ines- 
capable that the Building industry faces materials and labor 
shortages of important dimensions—shortages in some cases 
temporary and localized, but in others general: and likely 
to continue for some time, if not, indeed, for the duration 
of the emergency. 

Nevertheless, it is just as false to exaggerate the priorities 
problem as it is to adopt a head-in-the-sand attitude. In al- 
most no cases are such shortages likely to be absolute; that 
is, to cut off civilian supply entirely. In most instances they 
will arise not out of a complete exhaustion of normal 
sources of supply for direct defense uses but rather out of 
a combined military and civil demand which exceeds pres- 
ent productive facilities. This means that if and when pre- 
dicted shortages do occur, there will still be limited quan- 
tities of most materials available for those civilian uses 
where their fundamental properties are most essential. Par- 
ticular types of material or equipment are more likely to 
be hard to obtain than whole general categories. Acute 
shortages, and government regulation of strategic materials, 
will develop gradually, as existing reserves are used up. 
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tion of how much it will change. 


To estimate with any accuracy exactly when such changes 
are going to prove necessary is, at least at the present time, 


Moreover, even the most pessimistic prognostications do 
not place all or even most building materials among those 
that will probably be short. Many of the most basic mate- 
rials are described as “abundantly available.” And few. 
indeed, are the materials of modern building for which 
there are no alternatives in common use. The question of 
the effect of military priorities on private, non-Defense 
building is not, therefore, as some have posed it, one of 
whether non-Defense building will stop, but rather a ques- 





ing conditions. 
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virtually impossible. Nobody knows just how soon—or how 
late— threatened shortages will actually develop. The im- 
portant thing is to understand the basic causes behind 
supply failures, the nature and operation of government 
controls, and, in general, what steps may now be taken to 
alleviate the effects of such shortages or to prevent their 
developing at all. Architects and builders must realize that 
it remains within their power to control the ultimate result, 
g.ven sufficient understanding of the problem: that the very 
“tailor-made” character of Building, so often bemoaned in 
the past, in this instance provides flexibility to meet chang- 





MATERIALS SHORTAGES 


Materials shortages arising out of the 
Defense program may be classified under 
two headings: primary and secondary. By 
primary shortages are meant those such 
as have developed in imported materials 
like rubber and cork, where the supply 
has been cut off or curtailed by interrup- 
tion of normal international trade and 








Life—Horace_ sristo/ 


LUMBER, despite demands totaling several 
million board feet for Army cantonments, 
is not considered a tight spot in the Defense 
materials picture. Timber stands and saw- 
mill capacity are more than adequate. Army 
buying, which in the past is said to have 
caused local shortages of particular items, 
will be better distributed as the second can- 
tonment program gets under way. The big 
question seems to be shipping from West 
Coast mills, and this is not yet acute. Other 
materials which are available in abundance 
are staples like brick, tile, cement, and glass. 
Provided fuel continues to be available, there 
will be no general shortage of any of these 
basic materials, most of which are produced 
at widely distributed points and offer no 
transportation difficulties. 
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lack of ships, and domestic materials 
such as aluminum where productive ca- 
pacity has not kept pace with expand- 
ing demand. Primary shortages are fairly 
easy to predict and may be anticipated 
if needs are reasonably well established. 
Secondary shortages include those arising 
out of transportation bottlenecks which 
may cut off the supply of raw materials or 
fuel necessary to process these materials, 
or which may affect the distribution of 
finished products (as is beginning to be 
the case with structural steel on the West 
Coast). Also under this heading should 
be included local shortages resulting from 
unusually heavy local demands, and short- 
ages of fabricated products due to the 
conversion of existing productive facili- 
ties to direct defense production, such 
as are likely in certain classes of building 
equipment. Secondary shortages are ob- 
viously harder to predict than primary 
shortages, may (as in World War I) play 
an important part in the Building picture. 
Several shortages of the first type are 
already apparent. Raw materials used in 
building which have been placed under 
“industry-wide mandatory control” in- 
clude aluminum, nickel (monel metal), 
nickel-bearing steel (stainless), copper, 
zinc, and cork. This, the most drastic form 
of government control, indicates an 
“acute” shortage, and probably means 
that no further supplies of these materials 
will be available for any but the most 
essential building purposes, if at all. It 
does not mean, however, that the supply 
of fabricated products employing these 
materials will be cut off immediately, 
since it will be some time before reserve 
stocks are exhausted. At such time as this 
takes place, it seems probable that items 
like monel metal sinks and _ hot-water 
tanks, stainless steel trim, and aluminum 
windows will be virtually unobtainable. 
Whether the shortage of copper and zinc 
(for galvanized iron) means that neither 
will be available for essentials like flash- 
ing, gutters, piping, etc., remains to be 
seen, but it seems clear that their use as 
roofing materials will be frowned upon if 
not prohibited entirely. 

Other primary materials which, while 
not yet on the mandatory control list. 


show equally acute shortages are chro- 
mium and rubber (rubber is subject to a 
special import control of its own). The 
shortage of chromium wiil affect future 
production of hardware, plumbing fix- 
tures, lighting equipment, and metal trim, 
which will probably not be obtainable in 
this finish once present stocks have been 
used up. Steel, as a primary material, is 
in a special category by itself. Obviously 
essential to the Defense effort at every 
stage, it is nevertheless available in huge 
quantities certainly in excess of direct 
Defense demands. The question is whether 
there will be enough to fill all civilian 
needs, and if not—as is seemingly the 
case—which needs will be placed first. 
Since iron and steel products are being 
substituted for non-ferrous metals in many 
instances, it is almost impossible to fore- 
cast future demand. Structural steel has 
undeniably been hard to get during the 
past few months, yet the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction insists that fabri- 
cating capacity is not being used to capac- 
ity. Ingot producers, on the other hand, as- 
sert that the bottleneck is fabrication. 

For the present, at least, steel probably 
belongs among those materials which have 
been all but used up by the first phase of 
the Defense program, and especially by 
Defense construction, but which may prove 
easier to get later on. Other materials in 
this group are electrical equipment, fabri- 
cated sheet materials, and other items 
used in the cantonment and _ industrial 
building programs now drawing to a close. 
Such shortages are hard to analyze and 
even harder to predict, since they depend 
on a complex of factors including raw 
materials, fabricating facilities, and trans- 
portation, and vary from month to month 
and locality to locality. About all that 
can be said with assurance is that they 
have applied to particular items rather 
than whole lines, that they depend almost 
entirely on the Defense building program, 
and that they are likely to be less and less 
important as this program nears comple- 
tion. Future Defense building, it is prom- 
ised, will be planned more with an eye 
towards availability of materials now that 
the initial objectives have been achieved. 
As to long-term shortages, that which 




















threatens in non-ferrous metals is clearly 
one of the most serious facing building as 
a whole, especially since the shortage of 
copper and nickel is accompanied by a 
shortage of zinc which may prevent the use 
of galvanized iron as a substitute. Just when 
such shortages will take effect depends, as 
has been said, on the existing supply of 
already fabricated materials. Naturally, 
they will be felt first in areas where De- 
fense and non-Defense construction have 
been particularly active, and retail stocks 
are low. Even in such areas they are not 
likely to have an immediate effect upon 
individual, small scale operations for some 
time, but may be felt immediately in the 
case of large scale projects requiring 
wholesale quantities of material. 

For both types, data on the national status 
of particular materials can presently be 
considered only as an overall guide to the 
type of situation which may develop. It 
cannot be considered as governing in any 
particular locality, but rather should be re- 
garded as indicative of the need for the 
utmost flexibility in specifications and for 
a design approach which obviates the need 
for materials that are likely to be hard to 
obtain. The best way to learn whether a 
given material is or will be available is to 
consult the local materials dealer. Archi- 
tects and builders must be ready to adopt 
the procedure of checking on the availa- 
bility of materials and equipment before 
deciding upon rigid and inflexible specifi- 
cations. 


LABOR SHORTAGES 

Shortages of skilled building labor, fre- 
quently reported, seem to have been 
greatly exaggerated. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Statistics, which keeps accurate 
records of the numbers of workers of vari- 
ous types registered with various govern- 
ment employment agencies, states in a re- 
cent report: “Eighteen of the nineteen 
building trades occupations are again re- 
ported with considerable surpluses of 
available registrants necessary to fill both 
present demand and that anticipated with- 
in the next 60 days. . . . For the first time 
a construction occupation, steel framework 
connector, appears on the shortage list with 
an insufficient number of job seekers to fill 
immediate openings. This occupation is 
closely related to a number of shipbuild- 
ing occupations and it is probable that 
steel framework connectors are being 
placed in shipyards where shortages are 
pronounced.” 

Local figures give much the same picture. 
New York, with 22,200 registrants, and 
California with 11,200 (April figures) have 
the largest number of building trades 
workers available. In a few areas (Connec- 
ticut, Buffalo, N. Y., southern West Vir- 
ginia, and Washington, D.C.) real short- 
ages have developed due to the intensity 
of Defense building activity, but most have 
been short-lived. So far as the national 
picture is concerned, there is no reason 


(Continued on page 78) 
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ALUMINUM, and aluminum scrap has become 
a precious metal, every bit of which is 
needed for direct Defense uses. Non-ferrous 
metals of all kinds are short, and both cop- 
per and zinc (used for galvanizing) are un- 
der industry-wide control. Whether or not 
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small quantities of these materials continue 
to be available to the building industry, it 
must learn to avoid their use for non-essen- 
tials, or where other materiais will do as 
well. Chromium for trim, may eventually 
disappear entirely. 





Government control over raw materials, 
production, and distribution under the 
priorities system is designed primarily 
to implement the production and ac- 
quisition of defense material for the 
Army and Navy. its secondary purpose 
is to assure supplies for essential civilian 
needs. Responsibility for the administra- 
tion of this huge and important task is 
vested in two bodies: the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board and the Office of 
Production Management. The Munitions 
Board has control over alli military items 
such as guns and tanks, and essential 
equipment for the Army and Navy. it 
operates through the so-called Critical 
List, which is a compilation of over 300 
items of essential military and naval 
equipment which are likely to be needed 
in a hurry and may be hard to obtain. 
Its authority extends down to the first 
subcontractor on Government contracts, 
but not beyond. The Priorities Division 
of OPM has authority over ratings for 
all raw materials, for the extension of 
ratings below the first subcontractor, 
over items not on the Critical List and 
over the general field of civilian and 
commercial needs. 


Control by the Munitions Board over 
items on the Critical List is exercised 
by the local Procurement Officer, who 
places the order and from whom the 
manufacturer and first subcontractor 
obtain the order’s rating, in accordance 
with a predetermined schedule. Classi- 
fications (Ala, Alb, A2a, etc.) are based 
upon the needs of the expanding Army 
and Navy and indicate the sequence in 
which these orders must be filled in 
order to meet military needs. Manu- 
facturers are required to give these 
items preference in this order if neces- 
sary in order to meet the specified de- 
livery date. Since by this system a sin- 
gle item, such as a machine gun, might 
have an Ala rating if intended for the 
first 400,000 trainees and an Ad2a rating 
(much lower) if intended for the second 
400,000, presence of an item on the 
Army’s Critical List does not neces- 
sarily indicate a shortage, but is merely 
a measure of its importance in the mili- 
tary scheme of things. 





WHAT GOVERNMENT CONTROL MEANS AND HOW IT WORKS 


Control by the Priorities Division of 
OPM is much broader in scope. A num- 
ber of types of OPM control are already 
in operation, ranging from Mandatory 
Industry-Wide Control (the most 
severe) to Inventory Control (the miid- 
est). Under Mandatory Industry-Wide 
Control OPM takes complete charge of 
an industry's output. Military and Naval 
orders for items on the Critical List, of 
course, receive automatic preference 
ratings through the Munitions Board's 
machinery. All other orders placed with 
the industry are submitted once a month 
to OPM’s Priorities Division, which then 
designates ratings under which civilian 
consumers may receive part of their 
requirements. OPM also issues Blanket 
Ratings to manufacturers of such prod- 
ucts as military airplanes, tanks, etc., 
covering all materials, parts and sup- 
plies necessary for completing such 
items, and Individual Preference Certi- 
ficates to manufacturers for specific 
orders. These ratings are graded in the 
same fashion as the items on the Criti- 
cal List (Ala, Aib, A2a, etc.). Manu- 
facturers are required to fill them in the 
order of their importance. 


Still another form of OPM priorities con- 
trol is the Defense Supplies Ratings 
System, under which manufacturers re- 
ceive preference ratings for a percent- 
age of their production. This is an inno- 
vation being tried experimentally on the 
theory that it permits manufacturers to 
continue to do off-the-shelf civilian bus- 
iness. Plan is to extend it further if it 
works successfully. 

The mildest forms of OPM control are 
what are known as Pools and Inventory 
Controls. The Pool system requires 
manufacturers of raw materiais to place 
arbitrarily a certain percentage of their 
total production in a pool, from which 
OPM may make mandatory allocations 
to meet defense needs. Inventory Con- 
trols (already applied to 16 metals) are 
designed to prevent overbuying and pro- 
hibit shipments to overstocked custom- 
ers. OPM also has authority to issue 
ratings covering orders and work which, 
though not primarily designed for war, 
are essential to the defense effort. 
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RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


House construction, for a number of reasons, is likely 
to be less drastically affected by Defense shortages 
than other building types. Houses can be, and are 
built from a wide variety of materials, few of which 
are likely to prove scarce. Most of these materials can 
be used interchangeably: wood can be replaced by 
brick, brick by wood, or both by concrete or other 
materials if the need becomes apparent. Variety of 
design, construction, and finishing methods is already 
great; adaptation to such shortages as do occur need 
not involve experiment or substitution, but will simply 
be a matter of following the line of least resistance. 
Nor need the effect of such shortages as do occur be 
a purely negative one. New materials, new methods, 
and new approaches to design which have been held 
back by the weight of precedent may make unexpected 
progress; fear of Defense shortages may stimulate 
house constructon more than their reality ever restricts 
it; Defense, as such, creates an enormous demand for 
new housing which must be met and will be met even 
if priorities for housing—both public and private— 
are necessary. Far from a cessation of home building, 
what is likely is a considerable increase. 

A review of the detailed data on this and the facing 
page reveals the fact that none of the structural ma- 
terials used in home building is in question. There is 
plenty of lumber, cement, brick, tile, plaster, glass, 
roofing, flooring, etc., to build as many homes as may 
be needed. Critical shortages are possible only in 
what may be called “accessory” materials: metals in 
general and particularly non-ferrous metals: equip- 
ment in general and particularly electrical equipment. 
Every house contains—must contain, if modern stan- 
dards are to be met—such accessory items. But the 
amount of metal, for example, which a given house 
contains can vary from a little to a lot. And, with the 
number of houses which will be built during the De- 
fense emergency counted in hundreds of thousands, 
“little” savings—minor reductions in the amount of 
strategic materials used in every house—can add up 
to impressive totals if instituted on a nation-wide 
scale. If consistently applied. there is no reason why 
they cannot eliminate the threat of shortages entirely. 
The ‘home building industry is in a particularly favor- 
able position to adopt such an approach to the problem. 
The whole program of the past ten years has been one 
of elimination of waste. If the emphasis must now 
shift to conservation of vital materials rather than 
dollar savings it is a change in emphasis only—the 
basic objective remains the same. And, just as De- 
fense is already benefitting from Building’s long-term 
program of cost reduction, Building, in the end, will 
benefit from the discipline of Defense. 

Priority controls should not cut deeply into the home- 
building situation, since few essential materials are 
likely to become involved. Indications are that what- 
ever restrictions are imposed will be based on a policy 
of conservation that should effectively prevent absolute 
shortages from developing. and that voluntary co- 
operation will be tried out before mandatory controls 
are imposed. Such a policy is obviously in the best 
interests of Building. Building consumes huge quanti- 
ties of basic materials; voluntary curtailment of non- 
essential consumption—without cessation of private 
construction—can be a vital factor in preventing critical 
shortages later on. 
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Structural Steel, for residential pur- 
poses, should be replaced by timber 
wherever possible. Although there is 
as yet no shortage of junior sizes, 
further fabrication will probably be 
discouraged to conserve metal. 


Lumber of all types is available in 
abundance — although subject, of 
course, to shipping difficulties. Any 
shortages which do occur should be 
temporary and localized unless ship- 
— from the West Coast are cut 
off. 





Sheet Materials have been subject- 
ed to heavy demands by the canton- 
ment program, which for a_ time 
absorbed almost the entire production 
of some types. Army buying has now 
slacked off and future purchases will 
be better distributed. For the present, 
availability depends mostly on stocks 
in the hands of local distributors and 
dealers, and varies sharply even be- 
tween different items in related lines. 
In general, the situation will prob- 
ably improve with time. 


Millwork and Finish Lumber are 
available in adequate quantities 
despite heavy demand due to canton- 
ment construction. More-than-ample 
local productive facilities and stocks 
of suitable materials assure domestic 
supplies for an_ indefinite period, 
except in areas where unusual build- 
ing activity causes temporary short- 
ages. There is no shortage of glass, 
and none should develop unless fuel 
natural gas) is cut off. 


Concrete. Local production of cement, 
sand, and gravel assures ample sup- 
plies of materials for concrete, al- 
though reenforcement may become 
harder to obtain. During World War | 
fuel shortages shut down some cement 
plants and transportation difficulties 
created gravel famines in areas 
where military construction was par- 
ticularly heavy, but such interruptions 
were brief. Lumber forms may be 
used if metal forms or sheet materials 
become unobtainable. 

















Sheet Metal Work, such as metal 
roofs and other non-essential appli- 
cations, will be discouraged in order 
to conserve non-ferrous metals. 





Ductwork, and other essential uses 
of metal, will doubtless receive prefer- 
ential treatment, although some sub- 
stitute for galvanizing may be neces- 
sary. 
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Flue Tile, Brick, and other clay 
products are locally produced and 
available in abundance. Defense de- 
mands on this group of materials have 
not been heavy, and they constitute o 
reliable ‘‘standby if shortages in 
other lines develop. During World 
War |, fuel and transportation bottle 
necks caused some difficulty, but this 
should not be repeated unless the 
general situation becomes acute, or 
a real oil famine develops. 
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Wiring, and electrical equipment i 
general, is one of the tight spo 
in the residential building pictur 
Program calls for restrictions all olon 
the line, but no absolute curtailmen 
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Insulation, ji, general, should be 
available in abundance, although 
aluminum foil m disappear entirely ied 
for a time. Use m | insulation of other 

types will be officially encouraged 

both in new and old construction, to 

save fuel 





Plaster, with an abundant supply 
assured, should regain much of the 
ground it has lost to other materials 
if shortages in other lines develop ; 
The supply of plasterers, like plaster, if 
is more than ample 









Hardware, like wiring, seems slated 
for restrictions. Iron may replace non- 
ferrous metals, and certain finishes, 
such as chromium, will probably be 
unobtainable. 













National Mineral Wool Assn 





Plumbing, a heavy consumer of bo 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, is 
for changes and restrictions of vario 
kinds. Official plans call for disco 
aging second bathrooms, simplifi 
practices to save pipe. Hot-water tan 
are already hard to obtain 






























Fixtures should not be tight unl 
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Heating, like plumbing, uses strategic 
materials. However, its greater flex 
ibility (the chance to use substitute 
materials, methods, etc.) should re- 
lieve any strains which may develop. 
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Roofing materials, such as wood and 
asphalt shingles, slate and tile, are 
plentiful. Building paper supplies are 
adequate at present, with some ques- 
tion as to the future because of the 
anticipated shortage of paper of all 
types. Galvanized and copper nails 
may become hard to obtain. 
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Equipment of various types is 
to be ‘tight’ and likely to gq 
tighter. Builders may have to oa 
out-size motors, pumps, fans, etc 
long as army buying continues h 
and until production can be reor 


ized. 


Paint supplies will continue to be 
ample. Tung oil, an import, can be 
replaced by a synthetic substitute. 
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Flashing should be used sparingly, 
and painted iron or impregnated 
fabrics may have to be substituted for 
other materials. Avoid complicated 
roofs which require more flashing 
than the simple gable type. 








Gutters and Downspouts may be 





hard to obtain with rationing of non- 
ferrous metals and zinc for galvanizing. 
If the situation becomes acute, gen- 
erous overhangs and splash _ slabs 
offer one solution, porcelain enamel 
on steel still another. 












Kitchen Cabinets in metal, which 
require mechanical fabrication, should 
be replaced by wood if shortages 
develop. Monel metal, chromium, and 
stainless steel are out of the kitchen 
picture once present stock is used up. 
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PRIORITIES 


why they should not adjust themselves 
automatically in time, especially now that 
many of the largest Defense projects are 
nearing completion. 


SUBSTITUTES 


First reaction to the possibility of a short- 
age in a particular material is naturally 
to look around for a suitable substitute. 
Under wartime conditions, this approach 
is not likely to prove as fruitful as might 
be expected. For many essential raw ma- 
terials, no suitable substitutes have been 
developed. Where true substitutes exist, 
they are likely to be just as scarce as the 
material they replace, or, in any event, not 
available in sufficient quantities to supply 
wholly new demands. Broadly speaking, 
no one material can substitute for another 
in all its uses. Substitutions, at best, can 
only be made for specific uses. 

A case in point is that of the plastics. 
Plastics can and have been substituted for 
a great many materials. They have in many 
ways already taken the place of metals 
which are now hard to obtain. But they 
are not a cure-all. In the first place, the 
supply of plastics is not infinite but is 
limited, like every other material, by pro- 
ductive capacity, which cannot be doubled 
overnight. (Production of some plastics 
will be limited by the supply of formalda- 
hyde, which is used in making smokeless 
powder.) Plastics manufacturers will be 
reluctant to expand into new fields unless 
there is a reasonable certainty that de- 
mand will continue, and not slack off when 
other materials are again available. 


Nevertheless, substitutions of various 


kinds will undoubtedly be made. In addi- 
tion to plastics (trim, hardware), porce- 
lain enamel seems a good bet in place of 
galvanizing and non-ferrous metals. It is 
already being used extensively by stove 
and refrigerator manufacturers to replace 





Tennessee-Eastman Corp 
PLASTIC substitutes for various metals likely 
to be scarce are already available. Upper 
picture shows plastic plumbing, a substitute 
for chrome-trimmed brass, lower picture 
plastic moldings designed specifically to re- 
place aluminum. Another material that 
seems likely to be generally adopted as a 
substitute for non-ferrous metals and gal- 
vanizing is porcelain enamel on steel. 
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aluminum and stainless steel, and (in 
contrasting colors) chromium trim. 

Not strictly substitutes, but potent safety 
valves for Building, are the various altern- 
ative structural and finish materials al- 
ready in use. Thus concrete, for example, 
in many uses replaces wood (and vice ver- 
sa). If, as seems probable, cork and rubber 
flooring are curtailed, asphalt tile, quarry 
tile, terrazzo, wood, and many other avail- 
able materials can take their place. 


DESIGN CHANGES 


Even more potent should be the archi- 
tect’s ability to adopt entirely new solu- 
tions, if necessary, to meet a dearth of ma- 
terials of a particular type. If flashing and 
gutters are hard to obtain, roofs can be 
designed which require neither; if window 
sash are no longer available, fixed glass 
and louvered ventilators may be used in- 
stead. Even in larger structures the same 
principle applies: where structural steel 
is hard to get, reenforced concrete (or re- 
enforced brickwork) can be used in its 
place: for wide spans, suspension cables 

- as used at the Chicago fair — or lam- 
inated wood arches may be the solution. 
It would not be too difficult, by this 
method, to replace 90 per cent of the ma- 
terials in any particular building. Should 
anything so drastic be required, an en- 
tirely new concept of shelter can be de- 
vised to meet the needs and potentialities 
of a war-torn world. 


DOMESTIC FUELS 


With talk of an oil shortage due to lack 
of tankers on the East Coast, and other 
dislocations of the transportation system 
possible, architects and builders are bound 
to be asked questions regarding the best 
type of fuel burning equipment to install 
in new homes. Since the answer—insofar 
as it depends upon the question of prior- 
ities—depends upon government policies 
yet to be announced, it is not easy to make. 
One thing is sure: with the number of 
domestic burners already in use well 
above the 2-million mark, any attempt to 
cut off entirely, or sharply curtail the 
supply of domestic liquid fuel would create 
more drastic problems than it could possi- 
bly solve, and is exceedingly unlikely for 
this reason if for no other. Much more 
likely is a program of domestic fuel con- 
servation, which will probably apply to 
fuels of all types, since all depend on 
transportation in one form or another and 
all forms of transportation will be over- 
taxed. Already, the Oil Burner Institute 
has launched such a program, calling for 
a check-up on existing burners, enforce- 
ment of Commercial Standards in new in- 
stallations of all types, and more ade- 
quate insulation, and aimed at fuel sav- 
ings upwards of 25 per cent. As in other 
fields, this is the intelligent approach: 
voluntary conservation can prevent short- 
ages from developing: if this fails, en- 
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forced restriction of civilian consumption, 
rather than absolute curtailment, will be 
applied. By wholehearted cooperation in 
such a program of national conservation of 
strategic resources Building can solve its 
own problems, continue to perform its 
vital functions with respect to the general 
welfare, and make an important, if not 
decisive contribution to National Defense. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS: 


A considerable number of items are al- 
ready under one or another form of 
Government control. Defense orders of all 
kinds have only recently reached a total of 
$1 billion a month; plans call for a grad- 
ually increasing tempo, reaching $2 bil- 
lion a month by July 1942, with extension 
of priorities control, if necessary, to cover 
practically all items of material and _ pro- 
ducts of manufacture. According to Arthur 
Krock, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, this means, “complete 
control of production in the national econ- 
omy, with the accessory power of putting 
a ceiling on prices, including wages and 
rents .... From the housewife who wants 
a new copper pipe for her bathroom and 
the debutante who wants the jeweler to 
fashion her a special bauble, to the manu- 
facturer who hopes to keep his private 
customers, the whole nation must be sub- 
ject to the system.” 

OPM, through Defense Housing Coordin- 
ator Charles F. Palmer, has recently an- 
nounced the exténsion of priorities control 
to essential defense housing, both public 
and private, in order to facilitate ac- 
quisition of materials for defense housing 
projects now getting under way. Opera- 
tions of this system will be limited to 
dwellings costing less than $6,000 and to 
areas where the defense housing shortage 
is acute, may be extended to essential com- 
mercial structures needed to complete 
functioning communities. To the extent 
that its use is found necessary, it will 
obviously mean that materials and equip- 
ment for over-$6.000 homes and projects 
not connected with National Defense will 
be harder to obtain. Still another Govern- 
ment control is the power of the Federal 
Housing Administration to expand or con- 
tract credit in its twelve regional sections. 
And, U. S. Housing Authority can control 
the use of strategic materials in_ its 
projects. 

In sum, the object of the whole intricate 
priorities system is, first, to assure sup- 
plies for the armed forces; second, to 
see to it that whatever surplus is then 
available is applied to the most essential 
civilian needs. Priorities control will be 
extended as far as proves necessary in 
order to accomplish these ends. Those 
activities which contribute to the support 
of National Defense effort will thereby 
benefit. Activities which conflict with this 
purpose will obviously suffer. Building, 
except in so far as it is “luxury” building, 
should fall into the first category. 
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ELIEL & EERO SAARINEN, 
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Notes on Planning 


The most important feature of the Crow Island School 
is that it is the architectural expression of an educational 
philosophy, which in Winnetka is essentially the philoso- 
phy of progressive education. The result of 22 years of 
practical research and continuous exchange of experience 
with educators elsewhere, it recognizes the child's need 
for physical health, emotional and social adjustment, self- 
expression and the development of special aptitudes, and 
the mastery of the useful parts of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, history, geography and science. 


The selection of architects to build a school around this 
philosophy was a joint responsibility of the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Superintendent of Schools. A wide search 
was made, in the course of which it was found that most 
architects followed a pattern based on the accepted stand- 
ards of the traditional academic school. Finally we hit on 
a rare combination—a young firm of architects, Perkins, 
Wheeler and Will, eager to give detailed study to our 
needs, and a firm consisting of one of the world’s greatest 
architects and his son—Eliel and Eero Saarinen. 





A Letter to the Architects: 


Your question "What spirit shall it have?—That is what 
is important,” will not let me rest. On and on my mind 
runs trying to answer you. And now that I have seen 
the interior of buildings you have made and seen that 
you can build specific spirit with landscape, brick, wood, 
metal, glass and textile; with shapes and masses and 
strips of color, may I share with you my thoughts and feel- 
ings of what our school building should really be? 

All the architecture shall be a setting for childlife. Every- 
where children and what they can do shall be the 
adornment of the structure. The building itself shall be 
the place of joy in living. But I must warn you. It must 
be a place which permits the joy in small things of life, 
and in democratic living. These two things we must safe- 
guard in children’s lives. The building must not be too 
beautiful, lest it be a place for children to keep and not 
one for them to use. Its materials must be those not 
easily marred, and permitting of some abuse. The finish 
and settings must form harmonious background with 
honest child effort and creation—not one which will make 
children’s work seem crude. 

Above all the school must be childlike—not what adults 
think of children. At the same time it should be dignified, 
and playful, but not a playing down to children. It must 
be a place for living, a place for use, good hard use, for 
it is to be successively the home, the abiding place for a 
procession of thousands of children through the years. It 
must be warm, personal and intimate, that it shall be to 
each of these thousands ‘My school.” 

The school must be honest, and obvious, to childish 
eyes as to its structure, its purpose, its use, its possibilities. 
Strength shall be evident. Genuineness shall be visible. 
Materials shall say—’"things are as they seem.” And 
struggle—because life is struggle—must be manifest in 
some way. 

It must be inspiring—with a beauty that suggests action, 
not passiveness on children's part. Yet it must give chil- 
dren the feeling of basic rightness, and fitness, that gives 
them belief that they too can be, act, and create, and that 
they, their action and creation are needed. 

It must be democratic. That above all is necessary. 
School must not create an illusion, otherwise children 
will fail in more mature life. I know now why you said 
There is no peace.” There is always a water-tower in 
the landscape of life, a struggle of forces. We may hide 
it with beauty, or shut it out with a forest. But it is there. 
That is why I asked “Will the forest always be there?” 
That is why I came away from Cranbrook asking myself 
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By CARLETON WASHBURNE, Superintendent of Schools 


Lawrence Perkins spent many weeks in our schools, 
watching teachers and children at work, and generally soak- 
ing up our educational thought and practice. Then he made 
a model of a classroom unit he thought would meet our 
needs. This was studied and criticized by the faculty, School 
Board, janitor and superintendent. When approved it 
formed the basic unit for the new school, which was then 
jointly designed by the two firms. 


Cooperation did not stop with planning. At every step 
of construction, members of the staff and Board worked 
with the architects. For the landscaping and playground, 
a park superintendent, Robert Everly, and a playground 
director, John McFadzean, of the neighboring community 
of Glencoe, were called in. They had specialized in what 
they called “park-schools” and, in consultation with the 
Winnetka group and the architects, laid out an ideal plan 
of planting, lawns and playgrounds. 


The outcome is a school which in practice works out as 
it was intended to do—a beautiful, homey, practical archi- 
tectural embodiment of an educational philosophy. 


“What will the children of Edgewood and Kingswood do 
about grimy, commercial Detroit? Will they accept 
their own smug withdrawal; will they push out those 
limits of beauty to recreate and enrich other adjoining 
areas, will they create new Cranbrooks somewhere else 
in the world?” 

Our school will look out upon a democracy of homes: 
Some beautiful ones of the privileged; some modest ones 
of moderate means; some unpretentious ones of a strug- 
gling foreign group. The children of these homes and 
school must feel unity between their school and home 
lives. 

The school should look to the future. It should not seem 
complete and finished beyond any addition or adjust- 
ment to later demands. It should give children and adults 
the feeling of flexibility, possibility of change. This is 
the germ of growth. And rigidity of architecture can cage 
the energy, and irritate the spirit of those who live within. 

Now may I speak of specific parts of the building: 

The classrooms shall express inner tranquillity which 
can be sustained. The atmosphere of these rooms which 
particularly are the school homes, should give feeling of 
security. These are especially the places of living to- 
gether and should give feeling of inviting home-likeness, 
settings in which constant, confident realization of self and 
others together can take place. A place not too good to 
be true—one which small persons can feel will endure. 

We talked of the spirit of the assembly, but may I try 
to express more fully what it should be? The assembly 
has a unique place in the school. It is the one part of 
the building in which all come together simultaneously, 
obviously and consciously to form the school body as a 
whole. This place by its very nature houses the peaks 
in school living. Frequently the experiences taking place 
there are exhilarating, lifting and stimulating emotionally. 
The room must therefore have dignity for large group 
consciousness’ sake. It must be buoyant for emotion’s 
sake. But it must not be adult, sophisticated or over- 
stimulating. It may awe slightly—for children must be 
lifted to levels they did not know were inside. These 
levels they cannot and should not sustain for long periods. 
Therefore as a setting it may take the breath a bit as one 
enters—not just on the one first view, but with each 
entrance. 

That was what I tried to say to you with my illustration 
of a bed of blue Scilla—that first spring flower. Its vibrat- 
ing blue color and the assurance that spring has come 
again lifts one inwardly. Or like the dash of sunshine on 
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the metallic blue of an Indigo Bunting’s wing gives a 
flash of surprise—something of the unbelievable. This 


element I'm sure the assembly should have. 


We mentioned I think that even six or seven year olds 
as well as up to eleven year olds would speak alone tc 
several hundred other children. It will be a place of 
singing of small and large groups. It is a place where chil- 
dren will play dramatically together and for the entire 
school. A place where children will show and explain 
objects, drawings, etc. For these reasons seeing and hear- 
ing from all parts of the room are of vital importance. 
The room must be friendly, intimate, childlike though 
has dignity and seats five hundred. It must climax all 
group gathering places in the building. 

We suggested that there be no illustrative frieze deco- 
ration as the means of presenting the place to children, 
lest such illustration be not the fanciful picture of the 
children who behold it, and lest it designate too definite 
form of creation thereby inhibiting instead of encouraging 
child expression. 

The building of the room must make it the children’s, 
not some adornment of it after the structure is done. Its 
fancifulness must be such that each individual sees in 
it his own picture of the complete school and what it 
stands for to him. 

I believe the plan of irregular stage, the unbalanced 
sides of the room, the curved ceiling plaster, the indirect 
lighting all as suggested by Mr. Eero Saarinen fill the re- 
quirements for the structure. The best of ventilation must 
be assured. Color treatment it seems to me can be the 
means of bringing in some of the elements of intimacy 
and surprise. This form of decoration can, I find in your 
girls’ building, be such that one makes the discovery as 
a personal experience. That I believe has value for our 
purpose. It will help children feel an artistic ownership 
in their building. 

The art room and library have some factors in common 
with the assembly. They too, are general school rooms— 
though not for all the school simultaneously. The art 
room should lead children to confidence in an explora- 
tion of themselves. In beauty it should urge and stimulate 
to creation. Again the beauty should be a background 
setting kind, and one not too finished, lest children feel it 
beyond them to make contribution. 

The library I would designate as a place for ‘lingering 
with energy.” A place for storing enrichment which at 
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later time and place will fir id ¢ outlet and expression. Here 
again we need a setting. This time a setting for children 
and their books. 

The pioneer fireplac ‘e end with its cruder obvious means 
of daily family living will give opportunity for experimen 
tation and experiencing. Pioneer equipment and its 


authentic arrangement is a consideration in preparing 
the room as is modern equipment and its placing in the 
modern end of the room. This room shall be « f 
efforts to assist children to interpret their subtle envi 
ment, of sophisticated present day life 

The shor and science roc hall further ster 
this evolution of experience. It shall say to childrer 
This is your place of finding out, of trying out, of doing 
and making. Here are the tools and materials to do 
with, as you need; to understand what you wish to inves- 


tigate, to find out what you yourself can make and do. 
It is your working place.” 

In this work room I will help plan arrangements of tool 
room, cupboards, lumberjacks, etc. But the atmosphere 
of the place shall be your responsibility. The windows 
will lighten it. Do plan to treat it acoustically that it may 
be a pleasant working place. Plan it to be attractive 
color effect—not just one more basem«¢ ent-shop, but rather 
a children’s work room—substantial, dependable, orderly 
but also pleasing and inviting. 

The visual education and museum room should be a 
very plain setting, yet appropriate and pleasing. The 
front of the room will have a mounted screen, and oa 
boards on either side, cupboards below, counter hei 
for housing circulating visual classroom materials. he 
sides should have glass cupboard cases—some closed 
below—for museum materials. 

Adult rooms like prin ici apa S offices teacher s rest rooms, 
conference rooms should, I would think, be kept in har- 
mony with the rest of the buildin g, but could defi initely 
express adult rather than childlike atmosphere. These 
are less important than the other parts more fully dis- 
cussed. They should express the richtness and place of 
adults within the child’s world rather than the 
reverse situation, an acceptance of children in the adult 


world. 


; ler areuire 
Sincerely yours 


Fre = 
Director of Activities 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL CORRIDOR 
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All photos, Hedrich-Blessing 


Illustrations at the top of these pages show the main entrance hall. A well-lighted 
waiting space, outside the main channel of circulation, is provided. Its separate use 
is indicated only by the change in ceiling treatment and by the light metal columns. 
The photograph of the corridor detail shows the combined use of brick and wood and 


the unobtrusive built-in lockers. 


The plot plan below indicates a minutely studied landscape treatment (differentiation 
of lawns, trees, shrubs, and specific play areas), and the essential character of the 


building itself. Classrooms are free of the building on three sides, and are separated 


by small garden-like spaces. 
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Comment by JOSEPH HUDNUT 

The social art of architecture affords no theme of 
deeper import than that of the schoolhouse, nor 
any, unless it be the church, which has suffered a 
more grievous oppression from laws which had 
their origin, not in society, but in the private 
heavens of architects. 

We know what the first public schoolhouses were 
like: those dour tightly balanced boxes of brick, 
proportioned according to the rules, and proclaim- 
ing their cultural affiliations with pale symbols of 
Latium. Perhaps that language was apposite to 
an educational system which was itself chiefly con- 
cerned with symbols, often alien and remote: a sys- 
tem whose reverence was for letters, whose method 
was penalty and reward, whose merchandise was 
the opportunity to get on in the world. We know 
how that system changed and expanded with the 
multiplication of the subjects taught, how inquiry 
and freedom came gradually to supplant precept 
and enforced receptivity, and how an education of 
scientific method overcame the earlier “mixture of 
guess and tradition”; and we know also the meagre 
changes which these wrought in the outward forms 
of school buildings. The little box became a big- 
ger box. It melted slightly, to be sure, under the 
warm romance of Richardson, assumed a turret 
and a Tudor tower when the pictorialism of Cram 
and Goodhue became the fashion, masked itself 
after the Columbian Fair under the pale cast of 
Parisian logic and in our time set on its some- 
what wintry poll a chaplet of buds culled from our 
Colonial springtime; and yet it remained, as it was 
in the beginning, molded, not by use, but by that 
remote and sophisticated thought which until 
recently was the necessary basis for the practice of 


architecture. 


The Crow Island School is not the first in which the 
expanding energies of the new education, bursting 
that stubborn box, have found their way without 
the lead of tradition into outward expression. It is 
rather only one of the many affirmations of that 
liberating spirit which is making the art of teach- 
ing (the greatest of all arts) articulate in the art of 
architecture; but it is an affirmation clear resolute 
and persuasive. An inward activity has shaped 


(Continued on page 85) 
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PLAYROOM AND AUDITORIUM WING 


The three main age groups occupy the wings of the building: sub-primary, 
primary and intermediate. Convenient to all are the auditorium (note the 
unsymmetrical arrangement), main lobby and principal’s office. One solid 


wall in each of the projecting classrooms eliminates the possibility of distrac- 


tions for the pupils. A partial basement contains rooms for services and minor 
activities. 
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this arresting building. The architects, | think, 
proceeded not towards, but from, the busy pattern 
of the society it was to shelter. The design was 
shaped in their minds by the pressures and reces- 
sions of this society—of which it was to be both a 
consequence and a cause. They saw, before they 
took up T-square and triangle, the making and 
doing and expressing in ceaseless variety which was 
to be sheltered here, the seeing, hearing and speak- 
ing, the experiencing and growing, and around these 
they fitted their fabric so closely that it se@ms to 
share them all in a way not unlike that in which the 
human body shares the energies of the soul; and by 
the same process they have written into their con- 
structed forms, both within and without, that unity 
with the scheme of a wider life briefly channeled 
here—that awareness of a social usefulness and des- 


tiny—-which are the heart of progressive teaching. 


I think that this end is reached in the Crow Island 
School with unusual felicity. The many and varied 
organs of the separate departments—primary, sub 

primary, and intermediate—are unmistakable in the 
forms into which they are translated. Each is firmly 
set in its individual throne; and the central section 
of playroom, theater and lobby holds each of them 
by the hand. Yet they submit also to control and 
order: an organic order not unlike that of the Nature” 


(Continued on page 89) 
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CROW ISLAND SCHOOL, WINNETKA, ILL. 


The classroom unit wos designed and approved before any thought 
was given to the layout of the building. If unusual, the procedure 
is extremely sound, for it arrives at the solution of the key element 
without compromise for ‘architectural’ considerations. The photo- 
graphs show an extremely pleasant background, well subordinated 
to the children and their activities. Desks and all other furniture 
‘were specially designed. 
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The consistent use of wood and brick as the basic materials gives unity to 
exteriors and the rooms inside that no amount of “design” could provide. 
Enrichment is limited to nominal decorative use of the brick, occasionally in 
combination with terra cotta. The interior use of wood is confined largely to 
vertical boards which provide a pleasing texture, and stand up well under 
heavy use. 
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upon which they are cushioned, the Nature which 
their many fingers seem to grasp, whose transcen- 
dental spirit their walls of glass continuously invite. 
Especially I like the hospitable lobby and that cen- 
tral assembly room which so stealthily gathers the 
children into its arms; and as for the classrooms, 
they are, I think, as perfect as they could be made. 
A sure and deep understanding of youth and of the 
teacher’s way of working formed these theaters for 
becoming and unfolding which, unmarred by grown- 
up affectations or by recollections of outmoded 
disciplines, have captured so much of that friendly 
dignity, that serious joy in living and creating, 
which are among the beautiful attributes of child- 
hood; and the building, informed by that devotion, 
flings its bright radiance like a gem into the lives 


that are shaping here. 


I do not imply that the Crow Island School is with- 
out deficiencies. I could, for example, wish that 
the wide chimney which has so conspicuous a place 
in the ensemble had confessed itself more frankly 
to be a chimney: its ambition to be a spire seems 
somewhat misguided. I suppose that some inherited 
pattern—perhaps that of the monastery—intruded 
at this point into the rationalism of the architects, 
or perhaps they remembered inopportunely that 
rule of the esthetes which approves contrast as an 
end in itself. The contrast is, in my opinion, incon- 
sistent with the idea to be expressed. I should like, 
in the second place, to eliminate the basement. No 
child should enter a basement when this might just 
as well be replaced by rooms accessible to the sun: 
all the more so if the basement makes necessary a 
wide range of exterior steps. I must protest also 
against that curious anachronism the Pioneer Room, 
with its Indian tent, its hand-hewn beams, its gen- 
uine antique waffle-iron (there could be no worse 
method of teaching history); and especially I pro- 
test against the provision of a separate room for 
“art”’—an arrangement certain to promote that 
schism between art and the other human activities 
so fateful to the American culture. The arts, it 
should not be necessary to say, should be taught in 
the same environment as science, letters, and the 
civic responsibilities: the color-box in each student’s 
desk should be as familiar to him as are pen and 


printed word. 


I wish that I knew how to bring the Crow Island 
School to the attention of those high-placed persons 
who determine the design of the public schools of 


‘Continued on page 91/ 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL PLAY TERRACE 


Curiously enough, the frankly unsymmetrical treatment of the auditorium is 
less startling in actuality than in plan. Seen in black and white, the room 
is austere; the real impression of warmth comes from the color of the tile 
walls and light wood benches. Views above and below show the play terrace 
of the primary school and the library. 





LIBRARY 


New York City. I know, of course, the harsh con- 
ditions which limit these designs, burdened as they 
are by heavy costs and quaint political circumstance, 
standardized as they must be when a million stu- 
dents are to be provided for, and snared in the 
inexorable gridiron, the dust and confusion of the 
city streets; and yet I cannot believe that these con- 


ditions, heavy as they are, make inescapable that 





arid materialism—explained as the expression of 
function!—which characterizes so many Of their 
recent school buildings. Nor are their somnam- 
bulist facades made less acceptable by streamlining, 
vertical or horizontal. If I could | would transport 
the educational authorities of New York, by force 
if that should be necessary, to Winnetka, Illinois; 
and if it should happen that they did not learn there 
any principle of planning or technological expedient 
or art of space useful to them in their own urban 
environment, they should yet discover, I think, the 


spirit which gives life to architecture. 
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ART ROOM 


Examples of provision for the children’s less 


formal activities. 


PIONEER ROOM 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Poured concrete, plywood 
forms. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis — brick, 
Brisch Brick Co. and Calif. redwood. 
Main entrance—Indiana limestone. In- 
terior partitions—solid brick and clay 
tile. Classrooms and halls—idaho white 
pine. Auditorium and playroom—Waylite 
insulating concrete block, Chicago Insul- 
crete Co. with horizontal common brick or 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Corp. glazed 
tile trim; some gypsum plaster. Floor 
construction—reenforced concrete, ply- 
wood forms. Structural steel—Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 

ROOF: Structural steel frame, Mississip- 
pi Valley Structural Steel Co., supported 
by T-irons. Barrett Roofing Co. 20-yr. 
bonded built-up and gravel roofing. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel projected, Hope’s 
Windows, Inc. Glass—American Window 
Glass Co. and Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Glass block — Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt tile — 
Thomas Moulding Floor Co. Playroom and 
assembly room stage—ironbound maple, 
Robbins Flooring Co. Library — elm, 
Haskelite Mfg. Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Offices — Japanese 
grass cloth. Auditorium — white oak 
veneer, Mengel Co. Remainder — white 
Idaho pine planks. 

INSULATION: Offices, music rooms, shop 
and visual education room—1 in. Quiet- 
Tone acoustical tile, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Rockwool by Air Tite Insulation Co. 
Sound insulation — Thermax, Celotex 
Corp.; acoustical plaster and Kalite, Cer- 
tainteed Products Corp. 

FURNISHINGS: By Illinois Craft Pro- 
ject, WPA, Milwaukee Art Project, WPA 
and Welfare Engineering Co., designed 
by architects and Carleton Washburne. 
Desk and table tops—Formica Insulation 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—rigid conduit. Switches—Square 
D. Co. Devices and fixtures—Hub Electric 
Co. Special fixtures designed by Prof. 
Stanley McCandless, built by Hub Elec- 
tric Co. Lamps—Wabash Appliance Co. 
Photo-electric controli—General Electric 
Co. Clocks—Warren Telechron Corp. and 
Stromberg Time Corp. Fire alarm system 
—Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 
HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co., Rich- 
ards-Wilcox and Oscar C. Rixson Co. 
DOORS: Garage doors—McKee Door Co. 
New Londoner flush doors, American Ply- 
wood Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures—American Radia- 
tor-Standard Sanitary Corp. and James 
B. Clow & Sons. Soil pipes—Dee Bros. 
Building Supplies. Valves and piping— 
Crane Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Convectors—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corn. Boilers—Kewanee Boiler 
Corp. Oil burners—Lammert-Mann. Water 
circulating pumps and ejectors—Yeoman 
Pump Co. Traps—Sarco Co., Inc. Tem- 
perature controls—Johnson Service Co. 
Ventilators—Anemostat Corp. of America, 
R. B. Hayward Co., Herman Nelson Corp. 
and H. H. Robertson Co. 
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BUILDING 
HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 


BRIEFS 


Significant and interesting but briefly told 
are these building-for-defense develop- 
ments of the past month: 

®& To Congress went a Presidential re- 
quest for $300 million more defense hous- 
ing funds to be spent under the Lanham 
Act by the Federal Works Agency and its 
subsidiaries. Roosevelt indicated that at 
least 125,000 additional Federally financed 
defense houses should be built prior to 
July 1, 1942, said that the requested $300 
million was “to fill the most urgent pres- 
ent needs.” If and when it is appropriated, 
this fund will raise to about $700 million 
the total Government ante toward solving 
the defense housing problem—the same 
amount which has been spent by the U. S. 
Housing Authority in its slum clearance 
and subsidized low rent housing program. 
®& To the President with Congressional 
approval went the $287 million appropria- 
tion bill which would finance a network of 
strategic roads for defense purposes. Some 
of these roads would be equipped with 
“flight strips” to serve as emergency land- 
ing and take-off fields for war planes. 

& The War Department reported that 
only 2% per cent of the average daily 
force of 394,000 men working on all types 
of Army construction have been injured 
since the first of the year. And, many of 
the 94 million work hours of these men 
were spent in such dangerous tasks as 
dynamiting, pile driving, dam _ building, 
caisson sinking and excavating. 

& Enough 10 ft. non-climbable fence to 
stretch from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
and a sufficient number of flood lights to 
erect 59 in every mile of that fence will 
be used by the War Department in the 
fencing and lighting of critical areas in 
its 95 post and camps in all parts of the 
country. Actual statistics: 1.5 million ft. 
of 7 ft. steel chain link type fence topped 
with three fect of barbed wire; 5,167 
floodlights at about $100 apiece. 

B® While the Federal defense housing 
program is far from a social relief meas- 
ure, its administrator, John M. Carmody, 
cannot forget that his Federal Works 
Agency was once the nation’s No. 1 pump- 
primer and dole distributor. Thus, last 
month he announced that the public de- 
fense housing program has already given 
23 million man-hours of work to some 
63,000 men and was paying them at the 
rate of $2 million a week. 


®& To assist the Army in the acquisition 
of land for defense construction projects 


of all types, the War Department has in- 
vited fifteen nationally known realtors 
from all parts of the country to serve on 
the new National Advisory Council on 
Real Estate. Including President Philip 
W. Kniskern of the National Assn. of Real 
Estate Boards, the group of experts will 
cooperate with the real estate section of 
the Quartermaster General’s construction 
division. To the same end the War De- 
partment also appointed real estate direc- 
tors for each of its nine military zones. 
Comprised of private realtors, Govern- 
ment employes and Army officers, this 
group will have active charge of the 
Army's land acquisition and disposal or 
leasing. They will work under the direc- 
tion of the nine zone constructing quarter- 
masters. 

& While indication is that rents will not 
be covered in the proposed Federal price- 
fixing bill, President Roosevelt at mid- 
month let it be known that he is for some 
sort of rent contro] in defense housing hot 
spots. Personally, he favors having Con- 
gress legislate the maximum percentage 
which local rents would be permitted to 
advance over their average level during a 
specified period. And, he suggests 1938-39 
or 1940 as the period. 







PETER SE 


HOUSING PRIORITIES 


While Government priorities have al- 
ready affected the delivery of many critical 
materials to house builders (see p. 42, col. 
2 and p. 73) not until last month was the 
industry covered with a blanket priority 
ruling. Spread jointly by OPM’s Priorities 
Director Edward R. Stettinius and Defense 
Housing Coordinator Charles F. Palmer. 
the blanket covers all types of housing, 
puts public and private defense construc- 
tion ahead of private and public non-essen- 
tial work and will assure a steady flow of 
materials to projects of the former type. 
With the concurrence of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board OPM’s Priorities 
Division will give each Government de- 
fense housing project and private housing 
in officially designated defense areas (they 
will probably coincide with FHA’s Title 
“con- 
sidered appropriate in the light of the na- 
tional defense activity to be served.” 


VI defense areas) preference ratings 


These ratings will then be used by con- 
tractors to obtain on required delivery 
dates any materials appearing on the De- 
fense Housing Critical List. While still in 
preparation and undisclosed last month 
this list will include materials and items 
of equipment which, while available in 
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Wide World 


Commissioned !ast month after an expenditure of a coo! $30 million, Quonset Point (R. 1.) 
Naval Air Station is only one of 15 such stations being developed or expanded in the U. S. 
today. Viewed under the wing of a giant seaplane, the hangar houses part of the station’s 
four squadrons of a dozen patrol bombers each, was roughed out by the Navy Department, 
designed by Architect Albert Kahn, built by Contractors Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
and Geo. A. Fuller Co. of New York. Their other works include a mile-long airfield, a maze 


of brick barracks, officers’ quarters, roads, 


and a large bulkhead retaining 400 acres of 


reclaimed land. Another part of the 1,200 acres was created by meving a whole colony of 
260 summer cottages to a mile-distant site where they serve as homes for some of the 


station’s 5,000 officers and enlisted men. 
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limited quantity, must be conserved. And, 
since they are vital for purposes more 
important than housing, such materials 
as these will certainly not appear on the 
list: aluminum, copper, nickel, bronze, 
zinc. 

In recommending whether or not a pri- 
vate housing project is eligible for a 
priority rating, local field representatives 
of the Defense Housing Coordinator in FHA 
field offices will be guided by these rules 
issued from Washington: 1) reasonable 
preference in occupancy of the housing 


‘must be given to workers in designated 


defense industries; 2) house prices must 
be $6,000 or less; 3) rentals—for shelter 
only—must be $50 or less per month; 4) 
the housing must be necessary from a na- 
tional defense point of view. Of course, 
rehabilitation of existing housing is in the 
same boat with new construction. 

Doing his part for National Defense, 
Administrator Nathan Straus of the U. S. 
Housing Authority issued instructions to 
local housing authorities to use substitutes 
for such critical materials as cork and rub- 
ber. Said Straus: “Aluminum is barred 
entirely and substitutes for steel, copper, 
and bronze will save from half a ton to a 
ton of metal for each USHA home built.” 
Wood was indicated as the major substi- 
tute for metal, and concrete will replace 
steel in some cases. Wood substitutes for 
galvanized metals will save zinc as well as 
iron and steel, and, according to Straus, 
cut stone will replace bronze wherever 
possible. 


FACTORY COSTS 


Back to their highest level since 1920 went 
industrial building costs during 1941’s 
second quarter. During this period the 
cost index compiled regularly by Austin 
Co., top notch industrial builders and en- 
gineers, shot up 10 points to 109 per cent 


of the 1926 average. The index reflects 
the national trend of labor and material 
costs for a typical one-story steel frame 
monitor-type plant. All-time peak: 155 in 
the spring of 1920. Post-depression low: 
80 in the fall of 1939. 

Announcing the index’s discouraging 
rise, Austin’s President George A. Bry- 
ant last month commented: “The whole 
material situation has changed completely 
and is still changing with each succeed- 
ing month. Fabricated steel for one 
project in the Southwest, for instance, 
costs almost 50 per cent more now than 
when we started our first work in the 
same locality a year ago. In the same 
period the cost of lumber in that area has 
doubled. Such advances reflect premiums 
paid for early delivery, in which wages 
for overtime in the steel plant, fabricating 
shop or lumber mills are but one of the 
factors which tend to increase costs. The 
unparalleled need for speed in the com- 
pletion of defense plants has likewise led 
to more overtime for engineers and field 
labor, all of which has increased costs 
proportionately. With construction work- 
ers getting time-and-a-half and double 
time for overtime, and working six or seven 
days a week, the average hourly cost of 
labor in the building trades advances from 
one-sixth to one-third more than the estab- 
lished hourly rates... .” 


SECOND HAND FACTORIES 


A young child of the National Assn. of 
Real Estate Boards begat by the national 
emergency, the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors is comprised of “qualified industrial 
real estate specialists” from every prin- 
cipal defense production area. This spring 
it launched a survey of vacant factories 
and storage buildings as a contribution to 
defense. Last month the Society assembled 
in New York City’s Biltmore Hotel tu 





study the findings. Reports covered 50 key 
cities, gave Government and _ private 
manufacturers these facts to ponder: 
Total usable production and storage 
Hoor areas come close to 90 million and 
12 million sq. ft., respectively. 

Vacant industrial giants containing 
more than 200,000 sq. ft. under one roof 
are scarce, account for only about 6 per 
cent of the total. Most prevalent are 25,000 
to 100,000 sq. ft. plants which account 
for about 44 per cent of the total. Smaller 
in number are plants with floor areas of 
less than 25,000 sq. ft—32 per cent. Those 
between 100,000 and 200,000 sq. ft. are 
fewer still—1l8 per cent. 

Heavy manufacturing could be made at 
home in 22 per cent of all the vacant in- 
dustrial and storage buildings. And, these 
heavy manufacturing buildings account 
for more than half of the total floor area 
surveyed. Forty-nine per cent of the struc- 
tures are adaptable to light manufactur- 
ing; 29 per cent, to warehousing and dis- 
tribution. 

Greatest concentration of available 
space occurs in cities having a popula- 
tion between 250,000 and 500,000; seven 
cities in this group have reported a com- 
bined surplus of 10 million sq. ft. New 
York, Philadelphia, and Detroit, cities in 
the 1 million-and-up population bracket, 
have 7 million sq. ft. of space for sale or 
rent. Three States alone, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, have reported a 
total of 21 million sq. ft. 

When the Society’s inventory is com- 
plete, the tabulated data will show the 
number of square feet of industrial floor 
area ready for occupancy in all parts of 
the country, the proportions suitable for 
light and heavy manufacturing, the pro- 
portion contained in one-story buildings, 
the amount available in structures of 
slow-burning or concrete construction and 
the proportion which already boasts rail- 
road sidings. A similar breakdown will 
be available for warehouse space. 


In their preliminary form, the survey 


results have prompted conservative Walter 
S. Schmidt, president of the Society, to 
describe the backlog of idle U. S. industrial 
buildings as “abundant . . . a good sup- 
ply.” More positive are the comments of 
Industrial Realtor George B. Robeson of 
Camden, N. J.: “This nation has always 
been prodigal in its waste of natural re- 
sources . ..; now it is wasting its vacant 
industrial plants. Many existing modern 
plants can be bought at around $1 per sq. 
ft. including land as against the cost of 
new construction of around four dollars.” 


240 HOUSES A DAY 


After months of necessary ground work 
and unnecessary hemming and hawing, 
the Federal defense housing program 
kicked up its heels in June, got going. In 
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Wide World 
Interestingly planned is this new defense project of the Riddle Aeronautical Institute at old 
World War | Caristrom Field, Arcadia, Fla. Beyond the pair of large hangars and inside the 
circular road are the school’s living and recreational facilities: instructors’ quarters to the 
left and right; students’ barracks in the center on either side of the tennis courts. An athletic 
field and swimming pool are also included in this private project. 


that one month, 7,191 dwelling units were 
completed by the Federal Works Agency 
and its seven house building afhliates— 
more than the cumulative total completed 
in all preceding months. Thus at the half- 
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year mark, the FWA’s $340 million 95.- 
000 house program was 15 per cent com- 
plete. Herewith the score by months: 


MontTH MonNTHLY CUMULATIVE 
ToTAL Tora 
Previous mos. 927 927 
February 829 1,756 
March 996 2,752 
April 1,662 4,414 
May 2,656 7,070 
June 7,191 14,261 


The June total represents a production of 
about 240 dwelling units per day, com- 
pared with 88 per day in May. 


TITLE Vi 


Private defense housing activity under 
FHA’s Title VI program is slowing down, 
but the reason is far from discouraging. 
Thus, fortnight ago FHA’s power to insure 
mortgages on $100 million of defense 
housing was almost spent, and builders 
were hesitant to prepare project plans 
and mortgage insurance applications 
which soon cannot be accepted. At that 
time, the 22,200 applications totaled $81 
million, and $58 million of them had 
been accepted. Moreover, 5,400 Title VI 
houses had already been started. 

To prepare the way for a continuation 
of this booming program, FHA has 
drafted a bill for Congressional approval 
which would add $200 million more to 
its Title VI insurance powers. has ob- 
tained Defense Housing Coordinator Pal- 
mer’s approval as well as that of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. which offers 
to discount the FHAinsured mortgages. 
However, as this went to press, the pro- 
posed bill had yet to appear on the floor 
of Congress, was apparently tied up in 
the Budget Bureau, the Office for Emerg- 
ency Management or the White House. 
The delay was interpreted by some Wash- 
ington observers to mean that high admin- 
istration officials are inclined to demur 
at any measure which would increase the 
volume of home building. If this dubious 
interpretation proves correct, the side- 
tracking of FHA’s Title VI expansion pro- 
posal is the first sign of Government dis- 
couragement of home building which, 
during World War I, was shut off entirely. 


EMERGENCY PWA 


At long last, Government’s Defense Public 
Works program (ArcH. Forum, April, 
1941, p. 12) has been approved by Con- 
gress, greased with $150 million and 
launched on a national front. Purpose: to 
assist defense-boomed communities expand 
their own overtaxed public works. Means: 
1) Federal grants covering part or all 
of the projects’ costs—under the bygone 
Public Works Administration program 
Federal grants were limited to 45 per cent 
of cost. 2) Federal loans at 3 per cent— 
they were 4 per cent under old PWA. 
3) Direct Federal construction and lease 
of the projects to the communities. Agency: 
the Federal Works Agency’s Division of 
Defense Public Works and twelve reg- 
ional offices, created from the remnants of 
PWA and staffed with PWAsters recalled 


from furlough—PWA Commissioner, Col. 
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Stop-gap housing. While Bomber Builder Gienn L. Martin and FWAdministrator John M. 
Carmody argue about who is to build the housing necessary for workers in Martin's expand- 
ing Baltimore, Md. plant (see text below), the Farm Security Administration has tempo- 
rarily supplied 800 four-man trailers. Each will be placed on a 25 x 50 ft. lot, will rent for 
$25 a month including gas, electricity and water. They cost the Government about $800 each. 


M. E. Gilmore, will head the Division. 
Projects: schools, water works, sewage 
and refuse disposal facilities, hospitals, 
recreational facilities and streets. 

Unlike former public works programs, 
this emergency PWA will produce no 
pump-priming boondoggles, and speed 
will be the keynote. Thus, new DPW 
schools are expected to be open when the 
fall semester begins. Some building will 
be temporary, all of it quick, none of it 
monumental. About half the $150 million 
appropriation will go for the construction 
of buildings, the balance for heavy con- 
struction and for operation, equipment and 
supplies—even school teachers. 

Since more than $500 million worth of 
Defense Public Works projects have al- 
ready been proposed for the requisite 
Presidential approval, Washington observ- 
ers are confident that the program will be 
enlarged several times. Meanwhile, 
FWAdministrator Carmody will “give the 
squarest shooter the best break. Quick de- 
cisions to participate on the most generous 
scale possible on the part of communities 
will expedite construction. We will argue 
first with those who have money to carry 
a share of the cost and then take on the 
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BALTIMORE HOUSING 
Bomber Builder Glenn L. Martin holds 


millions of Government airplane orders, 
has multiplied many times his 1939 pro- 
duction facilities outside Baltimore. Early 
in the expansion program the need for ad- 
ditional housing became bluntly apparent, 
and, showing an initiative which is sadly 
lacking in most industrialists, Martin de- 
cided to build 400 houses for his workers. 
This was his counter-proposal to the Gov- 
ernment’s: if Martin would build 1,000 
houses the Government would build the 
other 2,000 which a survey indicated were 
necessary. 

Last month after 60 of Martin’s houses 
were ready for occupancy and the other 
340 were well on their way to mid-August 


completion, trouble developed in the Balti 
more defense housing camp. To expedite 
its part of the program the Federal Works 
Agency had purchased from the U. S. 
Housing Authority a brand new 700-unit 
slum clearance project, had reserved 600 
of its units for Martin employes. Ruffled 
because there were xtill 300 vacancies in 
this Armistead Gardens project 45 days 
after its opening, FWAdministrator John 
M. Carmody last month telegraphed Mar- 
tin: “We have made every effort to inform 
Martin workers that housing is available, 
but, for reasons we are unable to under- 
stand in face of your earlier representa- 
tions of need through Coordinator of De- 
fense Housing, we have not received from 
your company the cooperation expected. se0 
Because of this serious situation I have 
directed the (local) Housing Authority to 
open the project to qualified defense work- 
ers employed by other companies in the 
Baltimore area. Meanwhile, I am anxious 
to know whether the apparent lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of your organiza- 
tion in getting Armistead Gardens fully 
tenanted with your workers is due to the 
fact that Government did not elect to build 
defense housing on your site. You are 
aware that work is being pushed on 300 
additional homes and that an allocation 
has been made for 750 others to be con- 
structed in the immediate vicinity of Arm- 
istead Gardens. . . . In the face of your 
failure to fill Armistead Gardens are we 
to understand that your housing needs are 
taken care of?” 

“Mr. Carmody’s statement is most inter- 
esting,” retorted Manufacturer Martin. 
“However, the facts are these. . . . Soon 
after we started, the Federal authorities 
asked me for a release on 1,000 of their 
houses since they proposed to purchase 
Armistead Gardens and to enlarge it by 
300 additional units. I told them that Arm- 
istead Gardens did not meet defense needs 
for our plant because it was six miles 
away.... When these places became avail- 
able, many employes looked at them but 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 





... A CITY HOUSING SURVEY 


tells Louisville where it stands. Realty Analyst Roy Wenzlick counts 29,100 new noses in local 
defense establishments, concludes that private enterprise will accommodate them. 


Like many another U. S. community, Louis- 
ville, Ky. last spring realized that the na- 
tional defense program was doing strange 
things to the local housing situation. But, 
the extent and character of the problem 
were so befogged by generalities and loose 
talk that a solution was not even in sight. 

To clear the air, President-Publisher 
Harry Bingham of Louisville Times and 
Courier-Journal asked President Roy Wenz- 
lick of Real Estate Analysts, Inc., famed 
building investment economist and counsel- 
lor, to investigate and document the de- 
fense housing problem of the metropolitan 
area and recommend whatever action was 
deemed necessary. While the Wenzlick 
findings, per se, hold little significance for 
planners in other communities, they spot- 
light the effect of the defense program in 
general and challenge similarly affected 
communities to examine closer their own 
defense housing problems. 


Defense activities. On a personal inspection 
trip to Louisville from their St. Louis head- 
quarters, Realty Analyst Wenzlick and his 
Vice President-Treasurer A. B. Kissack 
logically looked first at the seat of Louis- 
ville’s trouble—defense activities in the 
metropolitan area. They found a total al- 
location of $125 millon in Government con- 
struction and production contracts, ac- 
counted for primarily by these whopping 
projects in and about the city: 

& The $69 million powder-making Indiana 
Ordnance Works being built and operated 
by duPont in the small town (April, 1940, 
pop. 939) of Charlestown, Ind. Begun 
last September, the plant’s construction re- 
quired a peak labor force of 24,000 in 
June, is scheduled for completion at year- 
end when another labor force of 9,000 will 
handle its operation. 

& The $29 million bag-loading Hoosier 
Ordnance Works which Goodyear will 
operate on a 48-acre site adjacent to the 
powder plant. It was begun last April, will 
involve a peak construction force of 9,000 
this month, will be ready for the 4,500-man 
operation crew by New Year’s Day. 

& The $9 million expansion of Fort Knox 
which had a post population of only 6,200 
in April 1940 but now accommodates more 
than 35,000 military and civilian personnel. 
While the construction force peaked at 
7,000 in March, an average of 2,750 build- 
ing mechanics will be busy there during 
the balance of the year. (Construction be- 
gan in June 1940.) 

®& The $5 million Naval Ordnance Works, 
a Westinghouse operated gun assembly 
and mounting plant. Its construction began 
in January, required a peak force of 1,000 
in June and will be finished this month 
for an operating force twice as big. 


& The $2 million expansion of the 
Quartermaster Depot for the Army. Its 
construction started a year ago, peaked in 
June when 900 men were on the site, will 
be finished by year-end. The operating 
force will comprise 1,870 men, as com- 
pared with 630 in March 1940. 

While these five major projects would 
have required 41,900 building mechanics 
had their employment peaks coincided, the 
largest construction force required at one 
time for all defense projects in the Louis- 
ville area, including many comparatively 
small military and private industrial pro- 
jects, was the June total of 30,725. Dur- 
ing the same month defense production 
(non-construction) jobs totalled 6,925, 
bringing the June defense employment total 
to 37,650. By February, practically all con- 
struction will have been finished, and 
many unemployed building mechanics will 
seek and land some of the 19,100 defense 
production jobs which will have been 
created by then. This defense employment 
level will be maintained for at least the 
balance of 1942. On top of it, secondary 
employment in defense-boomed but non- 
defense activities (construction, industry, 
retailing, commerce, etc.) will by year-end 
require some 10,000 additional workers. 
Total defense employment for 1942: 29,100. 


Housing demand. The pinch in living ac- 
commodations occasioned by this huge em- 
ployment increase is not as pressing as the 
cold statistics indicate. Thus, Investigator 
Wenzlick learned from Army officers in 
change of the Indiana Ordnance Works 
construction that the peak labor force of 
24,000 was comprised of 400 Government 
employes, 7,200 subcontractors’ workmen 
and 16,400 duPont employed building 
mechanics. Picked from about 150,000 ap- 
plicants, the last two groups were made up 
largely of out-of-towners—40 per cent lived 
more than 50 miles from the site, 40 per 
cent came from rural or farm districts and 
20 per cent migrated from other construc- 
tion jobs. Only 19 of the 65 subcontractors 
participating in the construction were from 
Louisville. Nine out of ten workmen were 
more than 25 years of age and, while three 
out of four were married, only a compar- 
atively few brought their families to the 
Louisville metropolitan area. (Extraneous 
but interesting is the fact that some 14,- 
000 men commuted to the job in 3,500 
automobiles, 6,000 by railroad.) 

Despite the large proportion of non- 
resident workers building Louisville’s de- 
fense plant. the city’s housing is seriously 
overcrowded. Fortunately, however, this 
stress will be considerably relaxed with the 
completion of the construction program 
prior to the February peak of production 
and secondary defense employment. More- 
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over, since the housing demand created by 
the presence of construction workers is 
temporary, Wenzlick concluded that it was 
not Louisville’s worry, but rather the 
proper field for Government housers and 
their trailer squadrons. 

In calculating the “permanent” housing 
need, it was assumed that 12,600 of the 
29,100 increment in production and secon- 
dary jobs could be filled from the ranks of 
the city’s 21,040 unemployed (April 1940). 
Thus, only 16,500 workers would be drawn 
from outside the community and would re- 
quire housing. According to an accepted 
rule of thumb (1% workers per family), 
this will mean an 11,000 family incre- 
ment in addition to the 500 families of 
Army and Navy officers and the normal 
city growth of 1,505 families (860 per 
year) between April 1940 and January 
1942. Total family increment: 13,005. 


Housing Supply. Biggest part of their hous- 
ing need will be met by the 5,000 vacancies 
which Wenzlick estimated were habitable 
out of an April 1940 total of 5,991. Next 
biggest part, by the 3,475 new dwelling 
units built between April 1940 and April 
1941 plus the 2,000 units to be added by 
January 1942. Conversions are expected to 
contribute another 500, and a $856,600 
Federal defense housing project will ac- 
commodate 250 civilian employes of the 
Army. After subtracting the 200 units that 
will have been demolished during the 21- 
month period, the net housing increment 
by January 1942 will total 11,025—1,980 
less than the need. In other words, the 
Louisville metropolitan area will suffer 
from a housing shortage of 1,980 units in 
early 1942. 

If Wenzlick’s educated hunches are 
realized, however, this shortage will have 
been wiped out by the middle of next year. 
On the basis of statements by the com- 
munity’s biggest builders (25 or more 
houses per year) that they will double 
their last year’s operations if demand con- 
tinues, it is estimated that 5,000 new 
privately financed dwelling units will be 
provided during 1942. In addition, “plans 
are taking form to remodel and rehabilitate 
1,000 single residences into 2,000 dwelling 
units”. Finally, USHA plans to provide a 
net increase of 535 units after demolitions. 
Total 1942 housing increment: 6,535 
dwelling units. 

Subtracting from this total the estimated 
January shortage of 1,980 (see above) and 
the 1,000 new families anticipated during 
the year, Wenzlick concludes that there 
will be a housing surplus of 3.555 units, or 
2.4 per cent, at the end of 1942, comments 
that “this vacancy should be further in 
creased during 1943, probably reaching 4 

(Continued on page 52) 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 








... SEVEN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


keynote a program involving some 1,800 projects, some $2.5 billion. A portfolio of typical examples 
from Florida to California, from 40,000 to 1.3 million sq. ft. 


If fourteen football fields and their end- 
zones were grouped together, their area 
would equal, not the total production floor 
space of all U. S. defense plants nor the 
area of all new plants in the aircraft cate- 
gory, but merely the working area of one 
of these plants—the new Vega Airplane Co. 
project at Burbank, Calif. (see p. 100). 
And, the sprawling Vega plant is but one 
of about 115 aircraft and aircraft parts 
plants being built or enlarged in the de- 
fense program. All told, they will cost 
some $614 million including equipment, 
seven times as much as the aircraft indus- 
try spent on plant expansion during 1940. 


TANKS 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


The industrial construction program, of 
course, includes more than aircraft plants. 
Of the $2.5 billion which had been spent 
and was being spent on new and expanded 
defense industrial facilities at June’s end, 
about $600 million was allocated to the 
construction of ammunition producing 
facilities, $230 million to gun arsenals and 
$50 million to buildings for the mass pro- 
duction of vehicles and tanks. An undis- 
closed but sizable chunk of this last fund 
went into the huge Government tank 
arsenal built and operated by the Chrysler 
Corp. (below and p. 98). Smaller priv 
ately financed industrial projects have been 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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fostered by the Government financed big 
ones. For instance, Adel Precision Products 
Corp.'s new factory (p. 103) turns out 
small but vital airplane parts; U.S. Elec- 
trical Motors’ new plant (p. 102) manu 
factures aircraft testing auxiliary engines; 
and Intercontinent Aircraft (p. 106) is 
subcontracting for a larger manufacturer. 
With some 1,800 defense industrial pro- 
jects to choose from, THe Forum's seven 
selections presented on the following pages 
afford a mere peep at Building's part in 
the defense program. But they merit an- 
alysis as examples of significant, current 
industrial design and construction. 
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After plant and tool engineers had calcu- 
lated the machinery and floor space re- 
quired for the production of each tank part, 
Chrysler executives put the various re- 
quirements together, roughly planned a 
building to house an efficient arrangement 
of these departments. Finally, after dimen- 
sions, clearances, bay positions and ex- 
pansion provisions had been specified, the 
requirements were handed to Architect- 
Engineer Albert Kahn. Typical of most 
Kahn-designed buildings. the 1.382 x 520 
ft. assembly unit is enclosed with reen- 
forced concrete flooring (finished with 3 in. 
thick wood blocks). brick curtain walls, 
continuous steel sash and a monitor type 
roof atop steel trusses. Assembly build- 
ing layout: 1) A 60 ft. wide receiving bay 
on the north side with interior railroad 
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facilities running its entire length (see 
photograph, below) and truck space at 
either end. 2) At right angles to this bay, 
23 sub-assembly bays 60 ft. wide. 3) An 
80 ft. wide final assembly bay running 
along the south side of the unit—flat cars 
pick up completed tanks at one end of this 
bay. The building contains 26,540,000 cu. 
ft. Other units in the project: personnel 
building, garage, boiler house and office 
building. Contractor: O. W. Burke Co. 
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ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT 
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AIRCRAFT = MORROW AIRCRAFT CORPORATION SAN BERNARDINO. CALIF. 
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HUGO ECKART, ARCHITECT-ENGINEER 
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‘ Most interesting detail of this small 
(28,000 sq. ft.) aircraft plant is the 
use of continuous curved sash along 
the eave structure line for the en- 
tire length of the central span (see 
detail drawing). It affords additional 
horizontal and vertical light (see 
interior view) and will help solve 
the lighting problem which sideways 
expansion of the plant would natur- 
ally entail. Located on a 20-acre site 
adjacent to the San Bernardino 
County Airport, the plant may also 
be expanded to the front and rear, 
and indication is that additional 
units, similar in design and construc- 
tion to the existing plant, will soon 
be added. Construction: reenforced 
concrete footings, foundations and 
walls to sill-height; welded steel 
truss framing; tongue and groove 
sheathing covered with composition 
roofing. Architect-Engineer: Hugo 
Eckart. Contractor: Buttress & Mce- 
Clelland, Inc. 
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AIRCRAFT VEGA AIRPLANE COMPANY BURBANK, CALIF. 
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Since the big 1,334,000 sq. ft. Vega plant 
was built in one $7 million swoop, its lay- 
out is better suited to mass production 
than that of most airplane factories which 
have reached comparable size by piece- 
meal expansion. Instead of the old-style 
fabrication-to-storage-to-assembly operation 
which was repeated many times in the pro- 
duction of an airplane, the Vega plant’s 
design permits the fabrication of sub-as- 
semblies adjacent to their next point of 
use, and the operation proceeds in a con- 
tinuous flow from rough stock to brake- 
testing. In general. the flow follows this 
channel via monorail conveyors, lifts, and 
traveling bridge cranes which blanket the 
main building and connect it with the 
storage facilities: 1) unloading from 
trucks and railroad on a 325 ft. covered 
dock, 2) storage in 625 x 125-160 ft. ware- 
house, 3) fabrication, processing and paint- 
ing of parts under main building mez- 
zanine, 4) sub-assembly on a J shaped 
197,000 sq. ft. mezzanine, 5) final assembly 
in two 16-plane lines running the full 850 
ft. length of the 600 ft. wide main building. 
Other units of the well-integrated 14-build- 
ing project include a three-story L-shaped 
air conditioned administration building 
facing the Lockheed Air Terminal, an air 
conditioned and artifically lighted engi- 
neering building whose one strip of win- 
dows serves the individual studios of head 
engineers; a manufacturing engineering 
building whose first floor is devoted to the 
building of tools, jigs and patterns, the sec- 
ond, to factory executive offices; a two-story 
shipping building, the first floor of which 
is used for the crating of parts and as- 
semblies, the second—adjoining the main 
building mezzanine—for additional sub- 
assembly work; an underground storage 
building for combustibles, inflammables 
and acids. Construction is reenforced con- 
crete walls, concrete floors, saw tooth roof. 
Lighting is 100 per cent fluorescent—36,- 
524 tubes in 10,392 fixtures, claimed to be 
the world’s largest installation. Archi- 
tects: John and Donald B. Parkinson. Engi- 
neer: Elliott Lee Ellenwood. Contractor: 
William Simpson Construction Co. 
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JOHN AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 
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With steel columns spaced 25 x 35 ft. and 
with a clear height under roof trusses of 
15 ft., this small plant boasts considerable 
flexibility in the layout of its mass pro- 
duction machinery. A controlling factor in 
its design by Architect-Engineer Leo F. 
Caproni was the requirement that the ar- 
rangement of the various departments be 
such that the expansion of any one of them 
could be accomplished with a minimum 
of machine relocation. This is facilitated by 
the possible expansion of the building to 
the north and to the east and by the fact 
that a separate administration building may 
be located between the plant and the road 
to the north. Built on a 50-acre site on the 
periphery of a small town, the plant con- 
tains 1 million cu. ft., 50,000 sq. ft. within 
its brick veneered cinder block walls, 2 
in. wood block floor finish and insulated 
steel deck built-up roof. Total cost came to 
$175,000, or 1744 cents per cube, $3.50 per 
square. Contractor: Frank P. Sullivan. 
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AIRCRAFT PARTS ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORPORATION BURBANK, CALIF. 
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Principal requirement for the design and layout of this 
40,500 sq. ft. plant was that it be a “completely versatile” 
project adaptable to any type of precision production 
(Adel mechanics work to tolerances of 0.0002 in. in pro- 
ducing some of their aircraft parts). To this end, the 
shop was blanketed with an overhead “gutter” type wiring 
and lighting system which permits the location of 
machinery anywhere. Lighting was also planned to pro- 
vide for uniform distribution regardless of the ultimate 
position of machinery. Daylight is admitted through large 
windows and (from the north) through the large glass 
areas in the saw tooth roof. (Welded steel roof trusses per- 
mit this north light to pass unobstructed to the working 
plane.) All told, the glass areas equal about 35 per cent 
of the gross floor area. 

Since Adel’s products are extremely small, no effort 
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BX =e was made to assure a minimum of movement between the 
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various production line operations. Departments are segre- 

ee gated by standard sections of wire netting on pipe sup- 
jae Jon [an ports which permit low expense expancien or revision of 
working areas. To combat troublesome gases and reduce 
fire hazards, the heat treating and plating shops as well 
as the storage, carpenter and pattern shops are separate 
from the main plant. Architect-Engineer and contractor: 
The Harnish Co. 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINES 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY DEARBORN, MICH. 
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This 360 ft. wide building consists of three main 
divisions: 1) Aircraft training—a 57 ft. deep three- 
story division is lighted with double-glazed her- 
metically sealed strip windows, shielded from direct 
sunlight by continuous metal “Venetian blind” which 
runs horizontally outside the windows. 2) Manu- 
facturing and assembly—a two-story division cover- 
ing the balance of the plant’s 1,000 ft. depth. 3) En- 
gine testing—a two-story windowless division at one 
side of the main unit. Associated engineers and 
archiects: Giffels & Vallet Inc. and L. Rossetti. 
Contractors: American Bridge Co., Bryant & Detwiler, 
Julius Porath & Son, and Esslinger-Misch Co. 





GIFFELS & VALLET INC. AND L. ROSSETTI, ARCHITECT-ENGINEERS 
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AIRCRAFT INTERCONTINENT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION MIAMI, FLA. 
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ROBERT LAW WEED, ARCHITECT Richard B. Hott Photos 
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Another of the comparatively small de- 
fense plants completed in recent months, 
A | this nine-building, 182,300 sq. ft. aircraft 
; production project is situated on a 103- 
acre site adjacent to Eastern Airlines’ 
Miami terminal, has a comfortable 700,000 
sq. ft. of expansion room. With two plants 
operating in China, Intercontinent last 
October had ordered steel shipped to India 
for another. However. the company halted 
the shipment in Miami, ordered that the 
steel be fabricated for the construction of 
this project's 200 x 500 ft. main factory 
building. Meanwhile, Architect Robert Law 
Weed was commissioned to adapt the fac- 
tory to Florida’s heat and frequent wind 
storms, to design the concrete and steel 
accessory buildings. Contractor: M. R. 
Harrison Construction Corp. 











While Intercontinent is pioneering a new 
Florida industry (only other sizable in- 
dustry: sugar), it has had no difficulty 
obtaining the 1,500 workers required— 
they had been attracted from all parts of 
the country. Result: Douglas Aircraft 
Corp. may soon follow Intercontinent’s 
lead, also be in a strategic position to 
supply post-war South American markets. 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


.. . 13,394 PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


speed FWA program, signalize development of a fledgling industry. A six month’s review. 


THE Forum in December 1940 (p. 531) 
reasoned that “national defense may do 
for Prefabrication what World War I did 
for the aircraft industry—raise it from in- 
fancy to adolescence in no time.” Since 
then Prefabrication has grown in stature, 
has expanded from a group of experi- 
menters into a fledgling industry-within- 
an-industry which has been assigned some 
17.500 houses for the Government defense 
program. 

Many new companies have entered the 
field; many new prefabrication techniques 
have been developed. Not all of them will 
survive, of course, but the better develop- 
ments will most certainly affect not only 
the Prefabrication but, eventually, the en- 
tire home building industry. 

In the light of Prefabrication’s recent 
spontaneous development and its potential 
contributions to home building techniques, 
THe Forum hereafter will devote a de- 
partment of each issue to the progress of 
this growing industry, herewith presents 
an introductory summary of developments 
during the past six months. 





Now almost complete, the Navy’s $50 
million 14,630-unit defense housing pro- 
gram was speeded by the early use of pre- 
fabrication. Some 4,000 units, or about 


PREFABRICATED DEFENSE HOUSING 


27 per cent of the total, came from the 
assembly lines of such leading prefabrica- 
tors as American Houses, Inc., Stran- 
Steel Corp., Tennessee Coal, lron and 
Railroad Co., Harnischfeger Corp. and 
the Homasote Co.'s local representatives 
(Arcu. Forum, Feb. 1941, p. 34 and May 
1940, p. 352, col. 1). 

Slower to start but moving now, the 
defense housing program of the Federal 
Works Agency and its affiliated Govern 
ment bureaus at first turned a deaf ear to 
prefabricators’ claims of speed and low 
cost, tried to keep eleven of them quiet 
by assigning them parts in one 650-unit 
project at Indian Head, Md. to demon 
strate Prefabrication’s merits and de- 
mountability (ArcH. Forum, Mar. 1941, 
p. 174; see also below). But, Prefabrica- 
tion’s merits have risen from this intended 
side-tracking, have prompted FWAdmin- 
istrator John M. Carmody to reorganize 
the prosecution of his defense housing 
program, to create a new subsidiary, 
FWA’s Division of Defense Housing, with 
the specific purpose of 
fabrication into the program 
Forum, July 1940, p. 8). 

In all of 1940, FWA let only two small 
prefabricated construction contracts for 
a total of 90 dwelling units. Since then. 
with the exception of January, the total 


bringing pre- 
(ArcH. 


has leaped each month-—-particularly in 


recent months. Thus: 


Projects Units 
1940 2 90 
1941 - Feb. | 500 
March } 1.642 
Apr. | 230 
May 3 1,600 
June 7 3,967 
SUB-TOTAI 18 8,029 
Approved but not yet 
contracted for 20 5,365 
rOTAI 38 13,394 


The March total includes all houses in 
the 650-unit demonstration project, a few 
of which were contracted for in February 
and April. Most of the units to be con 
tracted for were approved in May-—the 
birth month of FWA’s new pretabrication 
division. 

From this tabulation of progress 
through July 5, it is apparent that Pre 
fabrication has belatedly been given a 
real part in Government's defense housing 
program 
this type of construction represent no less 
than 15 per cent of the total 86,006 units 


approved at that time. 


the 13,394 units approved for 


While the accompanying tabulation in 
dicates the size of the 38 prefabricated 
projects as well as where and by whom 

(Continued on page 44) 





STATE & CITY UNITS COST 


CONTRACTOR 


PREFABRICATOR 








STATE & CITY UNITS cost CONTRACTOR PREFABRICATOR 
(000) (oco) 
ALA. Coosa River 50D MO. Ft. Leonard 500D Barrett & Hilt Homasote Co 
Muscle Shoals 150D Tenn. Valley Tenn. Valley 
Authority Authority N. J. Camden 500 $1,456 Wheeler Enc. Day Housing 
ARIZ. Litchfield Pk. 100D ities 800 Ce. Corp. 
~~ Clark Twp. 700 2,168 Clifford F. 
CALIF. Benicia 100D Herbert R. M. Bates » $ Motvey 
Mayson House 
San Diego 100D $2,785 Fred J. Piywood N. Y. Fishers Is. 200 $ 104 Tremaglio Tremaglio Bros. 
Early, Jr. Structures Bros. 
Myers Gros. a N. C. Wilmington 475D $1,350 Green Lum- Green Lumber 
ber Co. Co. 
San Diego 500 Port Clinton 100D 
Taft 75 Newton Falls 150D 
Torrey Pines 75D Herbert R. M. Bates Ravenna 100+-100D 
Mayson House 
Vallejo 542D $3,090* Engineers PA. Phila. 1000 
Ltd. 
Vallejo 1692D $4,816 Barrett & Hilt Homasote Co. TENN. Jackson 2000 $ 534 Ajigernon Algernon Blair 
Robert Plywood Blair 
McCarthy Structures Milan-Humbolt 100D $ 253 Algernon Algernon Blair 
CONN. Groton 200D Blair 
Alcoa 250D 
GA. Hi ill 1 
inesville 00D TEX. Dallas 300 $ 884 Central Con- Central Con- 
Macon 115D tract. Co. tract. Co. 
; Grand Prairie 300 $ 750 Central Con- Central Con- 
IND. Kingsbury- tract. Co. tract. Co. 
LaPorte 400D Mineral Wells 100D 
LaPort 2 » 
aPorte 00D $ 575 ean Lom — Lumber WASH. Bremerton 230 é ot ‘tet 
South Bend 250 & S. S. Mul- 
len, Inc. 
KANS. Wichita 600D Bremerton 70 «=$ 206 Lease & 
Leigland 
MD. Indian Head 650D $2,327 Geo. Hyman *% wis. Manitowoc 400D $1,198 Kroening Harnischfeger 
Const. Co. Eng. Corp. Corp. 





D—Demountable. 


*—Includes also the cost of 316 units of conventional construction. 
**—Eleven prefabricators, each accounting for 20-77 houses: Allied 
Housing Assoc. Inc. (Homasote), General Fabricators, Inc., Harwood- 
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Nebel Co., E. F. Hauserman Co., Home Building Corp., Lockwall 
House, Inc., National Homes Corp., T. Calvin Owens, P.H.C. Housing 
Corp. and Berkeley and Gary Furniture Co., Standard Houses Corp., 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 


imported comments on war damage, peace plans and other building subjects 


Non-essential building in Britain is_ nil. 
and military construction is secret. Con- 
sequently, Britain’s building and architee- 
tural journals must go abroad for pictorial 
material, and many a new U. S. building 
is being publicized in England today. To 
compensate for the slimly rationed photo- 
graphic diet, the British journals are giv- 
ing their readers a big dose of textual ma- 
terial. War’s effects on building and build- 
ing’s ultimate effect on peacetime recon- 
struction are inexhaustible subjects widely 
covered in the journals. Many comments 
on these subjects are not only of interest 
to U. S. Building but are also of the ut- 
most significance. Herewith THE Forum 
presents excerpts from several recent is- 
sues of leading British journals: 


HONORARY ARCHITECT 

The Prime Minister has been invited to 
accept Honorary Fellowship of the R.L. 
B.A. (Royal Institute of British Archi- 


tects) and he has agreed to do so.—Build- 
ing. 


WAR DAMAGE 


We do not have access to official figures 
of war damage .. . . But let us make an 
estimate. You know that there are about 
twelve million families in Great Britain, 
living in houses and flats of various sizes. 
Some live in single rooms and some in 
large mansions, but perhaps the largest 
proportion live in houses costing about 
£500 or so. Say, then, that the average 
house is something under £1,000, which 
would give about 10,000 million pounds 
for the whole of our housing. Maybe the 
other buildings—works, offices, schools, 
cinemas, town halls, etc. — would about 
double this amount, giving the value of 
our buildings as very roughly £20,000,000,- 
000. 


Of the above multitude of buildings, 
what proportion have been destroyed or 
are being destroyed? Some days none 
are destroyed but some days the damage 
must extend to several millions of pounds. 
We know that for a million pounds you 
can get over a thousand houses or almost 
any one building in Great Britain. What 
would you say, then, is the average air 
raid damage per day at present or during 
the past six months—when things have 
been at their worst? We do not know, but 
we think a quarter of a million pounds 
might be pessimistic. If this figure is 
roughly accurate, then it would take at 
least 80,000 days, or over 200 years, to 
destroy Britain’s buildings. If you think 
the £250.000 too low, this might be bal- 
anced by the fact that as more are de- 
stroyed the remaining ones are more dif- 
ficult to hit. In fact, Hitler from the air 
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raid point of view, seems to have taken on 
a long job!—Building. 

Last month we discussed the desir- 
ability of a correct perspective regarding 
war damage, and about the same time the 
well-known economist, Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
spoke on the same subject at the Housing 
Center, and corroborated our conclusions. 
He said that though the damage to build- 
ings was striking in particular places, it 
was almost negligible when taken in bulk. 
Mr. Keynes estimated the damage to date 
as under | per cent of the value of our 
buildings, and that the damage could be 
made good by one year’s activity of the 
building industry. From this estimate we 
ean in fact draw the astonishing conclu- 
sion that our buildings are worth more to- 
day than they were when the war started, 
and if we take their increased value due 
to rise in building costs they are worth 
much more.—Building. 


WRIGHT REACTION 


We have tried to get our teeth in Mr. 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s article on rebuild- 
ing London, which appeared last month 
in the News Chronicle*, and we have no 
doubt that, if we can digest it, it will do 
us good. But it is full of indigestible mor- 
sels. We are told, for instance, that the 
new London should be twenty-five times 
the area of old London, because the new 
space scale of our mechanical age is just 
about that—twenty-five feet now to one 
foot then. We presume this to mean that 
the average speed is now about twenty- 
five times what it used to be, and therefore 
we can now cover twenty-five times the 
same distance with the same amount of 
trouble. Which seems to us quite logical, 
even if not mathematically correct, for an 
area which is increased twenty-five times 
linear is 625 times larger. Still, we get 
the idea, even if this might result in Lon- 
don being larger than England! But 
though we also get Mr. Wright’s idea of 
making roads concave instead of convex, 
we cant quite see how the advantage 
comes in. But good it must be if it works, 
because we are told it Would reduce motor 
accidents by 999 in a thousand. We are all 
for that.—Building. 


BOMB SHELTER POLICY 

Birmingham’s A.R.P. Committee, in ac- 
cordance with their policy of providing 
many shelters holding from 6 to 48 people 
in preference to a few large shelters hold- 
ing hundreds, are to build these as rapidly 
as possible. Every large shelter already 
started is to be finished, however, and the 
City Engineer is investigating deep, bomb- 
proof shelters with a view to placing a 
comprehensive report on them before the 
*See page 68. 


... BILLETS FROM BRITAIN 


City Council at their next meeting.—The 
Architect and Building News. 


POST-WAR PATTERN 


Lord Reith, making his first public ap- 
pearance as Minister of Works and 
Buildings ... had a sharp word to say to 
those who thought that preparations for 
replanning during time of war were un- 
necessary. 

“Planning,” said the Minister, “must 
precede construction and reconstruction, 
and let no one speak in a foolish way 
to the contrary. It is stupid to say plan- 
ning is not necessary in a city which has 
spread tentacles of desecration over so 
vast an area of green fields.” He did not 
propose to speak in detail of his plans, 
but he invited attention to a_ serious 
problem—Were they to plan from the 
last war or plan for the next war? Some- 
one, he declared, had to solve that pro- 
blem, or they would find themselves with 
a multitude of two-faced signs, with 
“Garage” on one side and “Bombproof 
Shelter” on the other. He would ask all 
who were interested in the replanning of 
London to think of the responsibility that 
rested on them as guardians of the tra- 
ditions of the past and the needs of the 
future. —The Builder. 

Preparations for planning the use of 
land and the development of cities are 
gathering momentum. Early in the war, 
it was widely urged that the Royal Com- 
mission on the Geographical Distribution 
of the Industrial Population, which had 
just reported, should remain in being to 
watch the distortion by war conditions of 
the problems they had surveyed exhaus- 
tively. Now, in a Consultative Panel on 
Physical Planning appointed by the Mini- 
ster of Works and Buildings, members of 
the Commission together with several ex- 
perts who put the shrewdest evidence be- 
fore it, form the core. It is a splendid sign 
that this planning has every chance of 
starting with physical facts and _ not 
fancy theories. Test surveys are being 
made of Coventry, Birmingham and Bris- 
tol, all blitzed areas. The London County 
Council has been asked for a plan for 
London. The committee which was set 
up to consider ways of preventing spec- 
ulation in bombed lands—a problem of 
development and redevelopment which, in 
fact, goes far beyond bombed land—is 
to report almost at once. And the know- 
ledge that (the) panel is, on the whole, 
made up either of the most hard-headed 
of architects and town planners or of 
the men who have delved most deeply into 
the social and economic problems of land 
use and urban growth is most encouraging. 
—The Economist. 
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S E S HOUSE IN BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. PAUL LASZLO, DESIGNER 


Julius Shulman Photos 
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LIVING-DINING ROOM, BEDROOM-STUDY, PLAYROOM, THREE BATHS 
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BEVERLY HILLS, CALIP. PAUL LASZLO, DESIGNER 
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For his own house the architect has used a design incorporating 
several spectacular features, notably in the living room, where 
a pronounced change in levels and floor texture has been 
developed. The result seems most successful, with emphasis 
on material, color and view. In the living room walls are gray, 
the ceiling is natural oak, and the lally columns have a baked 
red enamel finish. There is a terrace or baleony at each level, 


closely related to the adjoining rooms. The terrace off the 





living room, shown on the opposite page, has a sharply pro 
jecting awning which effectively creates an impression of 
usable space greater than actually exists. All furniture was 
designed by the architect. Cost: $12.700. Cubage: 26,600. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. Waterproofing 
—Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—stucco, 15 Ib. asphait 
felt, studs; inside—lath and plaster. Floor construc- 
tion—sub-flioor, white oak T. & G. finish. Ceilings— 
partly plaster; part paneled oak. 
ROOF: Red cedar shingles. Deck—canvas. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—The Majestic Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Toncan galvanized iron 
VIEW 3. throughout, Republic Steel Corp. 

VIEW 4, INSULATION: Attic floor—rockwool bats. Sound in- 
sulation—Coast Insulation Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—stee!l casement, Michel & Pfeffer 
Ironworks. Glass—double strength, quality A, and 
crystal plate Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass 
blocks—Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and bedrooms— 
oak. Dining room and bathrooms—Wingfoot rubber, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Kitchen—linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bedrooms— 





Fred R. Dapprich 








partly paneled, California Panel & Veneer Co. Kitchen 
; —Sanitas, Standard Coated Products Corp. Bathrooms 
§ —Sanitas and tile, Pomona Tile Co. 
; WOODWORK: Trim—Douglas fir. Doors—California 
Panel & Veneer Co. Garage doors—Holmes Mfg. Co. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. and Beverly 
Hardware Co. 
PAINTS: By Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
flexible metal conduits. Switches—Bryant Electric Co. 
Fixtures—L. & Y. Electric Co., Leo Corner Co. and 
4 Pryne Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Gaffers & Sattler. 
Refrigerator—Frigidaire Div., General Motor Sales 
7 Corp. Cabinets—California Cabinet Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. Drier— 
’ Butts Mfg. Co. 





BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—galvanized 
iron. Soil—cast iron. All by Crane Co. 

HEATING: Gravity unit by Atlas Heating Co. Elec- 
tric heaters—Thermador Electric Mfg. Co. Water 
heater—Crane Co. 





4 Julius Shulman 
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THREE BEDROOMS, TWO BATHS, STUDY, SHOP, RECREATION ROOM 


Richard Garrison Photos 
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SEATTLE, WASH. J. LISTER HOLMES, ARCHITECT 






























































hs BED The adaptation of the house to a steep site, fa 
- miliar enough by now in West Coast work, has 
been given a new twist in this example, where the 
slope has tended to develop the house in one di 
rection and orientation for sun in another. Essen 
|» tially the scheme is an attenuated rectangle set 
- perpendicular to the street; it permits adjustment 
to the change in level while preserving a southern 
7 
exposure for the main rooms. The architect has 
been very successful in maintaining the character 
of the design both inside and outside the house 
Texture in the retaining wall of the driveway 
* 
| a echoes the basically wood character of the design. 
| 5 
- Cost: about 46 cents per cu. ft. 
ec 
. 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
h A FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. Waterproofing 
| ae + i Pabco, emulsified asphalt, The Paraffine Co., Inc. 
f -_ STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—vertical grain T. & 
G. cedar or brick, Sisaicraft Co. paper, shiplap; in- 
3 nl a | side—studs, lath and plaster. Floor construction 
sf —S' beech finish, E. L. Bruce Co. 
ROOF: Covered with shingles. 
T YO" ECOND Ff p FIREPLACE: Damper—The Majestic Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Armco throughout, The 

: — American Rolling Mill Co. 

; INSULATION: Ground floor and  attic—rockwool, 
| &@ Eagle-Picher Sales Co. 

; WINDOWS: Glass—double strength, quality 8B, Lib- 
| = bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—Chamberlin Metal 
REATIC Weather Strip Co. 

6"x 25'- 0" FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—rugs, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co.; some linoleum in bedrooms and 
halls, Armstrong Cork Co. Kitchen and bathrooms— 
Armstrong Cork Co., Inc. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bedrooms- 

| bleached plywood. Entry hali—bleached cedar. 

RC WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—vertical grain fir 
Doors—white gum. Garage doors—fir plywood. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: By Pratt & Lambert and Schorn Paint Mfg. 

' Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
knob and tube. Switches—tumblier, General Electric 
Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator— 
Stewart-Warner Corp. Dishwasher and washing ma- 
chine—Bendix Home Appliance, Inc. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine—Bendix 
Home Appliance, Inc., troner—General Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. Seat—cC. F. 
Church Mfg. Co. Shower—Milwaukee Fiush Vaive Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil and vent pipes-—-cast and galivan- 
VIEW 2. ized iron, lead connections. Hot and cold water 

pipes—mild steel. 
HEATING: Forced air plant with filtering and humid- 
ifying. Grilles—Waterloo Register Co. Fan—Western 

Blower Co. Water heater—General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN 
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FOUR BEDROOMS, TWO BATHS, LAVATORY, UTILITY ROOM, NO 





J. Redmond 


\ basementless house, with the main entrance on an inter- 
mediate level between the first and second floors. The plan 
follows none of the conventional types, and the unusual ar- 
rangement of rooms is expressed with skill and conviction in 
the exterior treatment. The combination of living and dining 
rooms has produced a very large unobstructed interior which 
shows up to good advantage from the entrance hall. Behind 
the fireplace is a corridor leading to two of the bedrooms; 
these form a unit completely separate from the sleeping rooms 
on the second floor. A great deal of the furniture has been 
built in. Cost: about 37 cents per cu. ft. 
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William H. Allen 
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CAZENOVIA, N-Y. 

















William H. Allen Photos 


WILLARD B. SMITH, DESIGNER 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—cypress siding, T. & G. wood 
sheathing; inside—studs, gum Weldbord, U. S. Plywood Corp., 
on plywood glue strips. Floor construction—concrete siab on 
cinder fill, wood sleepers, pine sub-floor. 

ROOF: Covered with 16 in. cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—40 Ib. I.C. tin. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—4 in. batts, Baldwin-Hil! 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood;: inside mounted storm sash, Pella Rol- 
screen Co. Glass—double strength, quality A. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—carpet. Bedrooms and halls 
—oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum over fir plywood, Arm 
strong Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Gum Weldbord, U. S. Plymouth Corp. 
WOODWORK: Doors—fiush cypress, U. S. Plywood Corp. Ga- 
rage doors—Overhead Door Corp. 

HARDWARE: By National Brass Co., Knape & Vogt and 
American Cabinet Hardware Co. 

PAINTS: By Sherwin-Williams Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—non-metallic 
sheathed cable, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. No-Fuze 
panel. Switches—tumbler, Despard, Pass & Seymour. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, American Stove 
Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Sales Corp. Counter tops—Formica 
Insulation Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper tubing. Pump—Deming Co. 

HEATING: Sunbeam oil fired, forced air, filtered and humidified, 
The Fox Furnace Co. Oil burner—Toridheet, Cleveland Stee! 
Products Co. Water heater—Crane Co. 


The effect of spaciousness in this house is all out of 


proportion to its size. Internally it is the result of using 
all-glass walls and an exposed shed roof; outside it was 
produced by the contrast of several sharply defined 
masses and by the emphasis on the outdoor areas as 
architectural elements. The slanted living room wall is 
useful in catching more sun, and it creates an easy circula- 
tion between living and dining rooms. Natural redwood 
and white trim are an integral part of a handsome ex- 
terior; this treatment, which has become almost standard 
in a large body of California work, is the best solution 
to date of the problem of combining simplicity with rich- 


ness of appearance. Cost: $9,400. Cubage: 23.000. 





Philip Fein Photos 








OAKLAND, CALIF. MARIO CORBETT, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—redwood siding, O 
P. sheathing, Brownskin building paper, Angier 
Corp., wood lath; inside—plaster or plywood, U. & 
Piywood Corp. floor construction—oak finish 
ROOF: Covered with 5-ply built-up and gravel, 
Certainteed Products Corp. Deck-—covered with 
Maithoid, Certainteed Products Corp. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Superior Fireplace Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK Fiashing, teaders and 
ducts—galvanized iron, U. 8S. Steel Corp. Gutters— 
redwood. 
SOUND INSULATION: Living room ceiling—Celo 
tex, Celotex Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, casements. Glass 
double strength and sheet, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Weatherstripping—Chambertin 
Metal Weather Strip Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room plaster and 
plywood, U. S. Plywood Corp. Kitchen and bath.- 
rooms—some tile, Gladding, McBean & Co. 
WOODWORK: Oregon pine throughout. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin and Oscar C 
Rixson Co. 
PAINTS: By W. P. Fuller Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 
and switches—General Electric Co. Fixtures-—-Boyd 
, Fixture Co. 
[ 7 ——SS ees KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, 
: American Stove Co. Refrigerator—Sears Roebuck 
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Cry Co. 
a Se PEER: f | — : : BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Kohler Co. ex- 

: ] View f _ mt tt a | | cept toilet by American Radiator-Standard Sani- 

— tary Corp. Cabinets—Halienscheid & McDonald. 

~Whbetahate 4 t+ PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot water pipes 
; . a | —copper, Mueller Co. Cold water pipes—galvanized 
j ‘ = iron, Columbia Steel Co. 
: aT. J B tf , HEATING: Warm air system, Fraser Johnson Co 
: =I BEN RY = . Radiators and grilles—Hart & Cooley. Water heater 

* E Cl —Crane Co. 
' 








MARIE M. HARBECK, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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FIVE BEDROOMS, 
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TWO SERVANTS’ ROOMS, FOUR BATHS, DINING PORCH 





Orville K. Blake Photos 


An imposing modern design based on the 
use of masonry. In connection with the 
structural material selected, it is interest- 
ing to note the manner in which it has 
affected the fenestration. Extended glass 
areas are concentrated, as in the rear of 
the house, and a change of material clearly 
marks the shift from wall-bearing to frame 
construction. Elsewhere the windows have 
short lintels and wherever possible are 
pushed up to the line of the eaves. Also of 
interest is the way in which the garage 
and service rooms provide a long buffer 
between the entrance and the main section 
of the house. The deck off the service hall 
is an excellent, usable outdoor area. well 
screened from the ground level by a solid 
parapet of wood. The designers have been 
very generous with outdoor living spaces: 
there are porches off both living and dining 
rooms and a deck between the two main 
bedrooms. The guest room on the first floor 
is well placed. Cost: $35,000. Cubage: 80,- 
000. (Both figures are approximate.) 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Cinder block. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, 1 in. parge, 4 in. cin- 
der block backup, 1 in. furring; inside—studs, Cabot's 
Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc., U. S. Gypsum Co. rocklath and 
plaster. Floor—sub-floor, red oak strip finish. 

ROOF: Tile shingles, Ludovici-Celadon Co. Deck—canvas. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—The Majestic Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. Gutters and 
leaders—lead clad steel. Ducts—Armco iron, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walis—Cabot'’s Quilt, Samuel 
Cabot, Inc. Ceiling (2nd floor)—rockwc-ol. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Glass—double strength, quality B and polished plate, Penn- 
vernon, Pittsburgh Piate Glass Co. glass blocks—Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak strip. Dining 
room and kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Plaster throughout. 
WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—white pine. Library— 
oak. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 

HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. and Schiage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: By Pratt & Lambert. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—fiexible 
conduit. Fixtures—Lightolier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator—West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink and cabinets—Oxford 
Cabinet Co. 

BATHROOM EQUPMENT: By American Radiator-Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp. Cabinets—Halienscheid & McDonald. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot cold water pipes 
—brass, Mueller Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Split system, heat- 
ing, well water cooling, humidifying, cleaning, circulation, 
also some radiation. Boiler—Iinternational Boiler Works 
Co. Oil burner—Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. Con- 
vectors and balancing els—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Grilles—Waterloo Register Co. 
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REMODELED BARN: TWO BEDROOMS, THREE BATHS, OFFICE 
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Since the beginning of the big trek from metropolitan 
centers to pleasanter surroundings, the remodeling of 
barns has become a standard part of the rural building 


picture. The operation is by no means a universally 





satisfactory one from the cost viewpoint, but in some 
Rodney McCay Morgan Photos 


instances, as the example here, it may work out very 


well indeed. The chief advantage enjoyed by the archi- 
tect was that he was able to select the barn, and he 


picked one of a size easily adapted to domestic scale. 





The main barn became a two-story living room, while 
the cow barn was taken over for an office, garage and 


kitchen. There are two upstairs bedrooms and a bath. 


ss@.4%- Most ingenious was the use of the silo, which was cut 
Wee . down about five feet and converted into a circular stair 
° me 





tower. Remodeling cost, excluding well and architect's 
fee: $8.149. Cubage: 42.400. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Neponset build. 
ing paper, Bird & Son, tInc., Celotex board, 
Celotex Corp. and red cedar shingles on shingle 
lath: original outside sheathing remains as in- 
terior finish. Interior partitions—pine plan on 
studs or old framing. Floor construction—con- 
crete and wood. Ceilings—Celotex board, Celo- 
tex Corp. 

ROOF: Covered with shingles 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—Celotex board, 
Celotex Corp. Roof—rockwool. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. Glass— 
single strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
STAIR: Iron spiral. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room’ — wood 
boards. Bedrooms-——N. C. pine. Halls—cement. 
Kitchen and bathrooms-—linoleum. 
WOODWORK: Pine throughout. 

HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; some 
handmade. 

PAINTS: By Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches — 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Universal, 
Landers, Frary & Clark. Refrigerator—Frigid- 
aire Corp. Sink—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Crane Co. Seat 
—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Cabinets—metal, The 
Philip Carey Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—brass, Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Sump pump—General Electric Co. 

HEATING: Steam system. Boiler and radiators 
—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp 





Oil burner—Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. 
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THREE BEDROOMS, STUDY, TWO BATHS, LAVATORY, DARK ROOM 













\ model home, sponsored by a _ local 
newspaper and built from plans of one 
of the winning designs in the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Block competition. Two 
efficient rectangles enclose the floor 
plans, with a garage and porch as the 
only projecting elements. The arrange- 
ment of the service entrance and laun- 
dry, and the provision of a study con- 
vertible into an extra bedroom are 
among the more interesting features. 
Walls of glass block are given promi- 
nence. Cost: $10,500. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete block. 
dant paint, Johns-Manville. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Shaletex Softone brick veneer, 
Streator Brick Co., Insulux glass block, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co.; inside—U. S. Gypsum Co. rocklath and plaster. 
ROOF: Copper, Copper Roofs, Inc. Deck—built-up 
mopped with asphalt. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—Colonial Fireplace Co. 
INSULATION: U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, Glass—double strength, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. Glass blocks—Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—walipaper, Imperial Paper 
& Color Corp. Kitchen and bathrooms—Linowall, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—gum. Garage doors—National Mfg. Co. 
HARDWARE: By National Hardware Co. 

PAINTS: By Sherwin-Wifliams Co. and Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches—Pass & Seymour. 
Fixtures—Moe Bros. and Adjustable Fixture Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and _ °refrigerator—General 
Electric Co. Cabinets—metal, Modern Steel Equipment Co. Fan 
—Midwest Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By Kohler Co. Cabinets—Miami 
Cabinet Div., The Philip Carey Co. Heater—Midwest Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water pipe— 
galvanized iron. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


indirect home conditioner. Chronotherm—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 





W aterproofing—Aqua- 


roofing, 
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NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 


FIFTH AVENUE FLOWER HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


REINHARD & HOFMEISTER & WALLACE K. HARRISON 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 


IRONS & REYNOLDS, INC., BUILDERS 





NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE, FIFTH AVENUE FLOWER HOSPITAL, N. Y. C. 


The architects of this medical school were faced 
with a series of complicated problems: a re- 
stricted city site, irregular in contour; the 
existence of an older hospital building to which 
the new structure had to be attached; and the 
presence of a list of requirements which could 
be met under the budget only with the greatest 
difficulty. The question of harmonizing the 
style treatments of the old and new buildings, 
the subject of considerable discussion, was 
solved by relating the masses. No attempt was 
made to limit the efficiency of the school by 
maintaining an outmoded type of fenestration 
or by the repetition of meaningless detail. 
Photographs of the exterior and interiors show 
a consistently straightforward approach and a 
certain monumental quality which was achieved 
with great economy. The plans, four of which 
are reproduced on page 128, indicate the 


enormous number of different elements which 








had to be arranged within the restricted en- 
velope. Cost, including equipment: $1,288,000. 
Cubage: 1,871,000. 





REINHARD & HOFMEISTER & WALLACE K. HARRISON, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. Waterproofing—hydrolithic. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick, Fredenberg & Lounsbury Co., 
and cinder block, National Brick Co.; inside—cinder block, metal 
and glass, E. F. Hauserman Co. Floor construction—cinder slab, 
cinder fill, cement topping. 

ROOF: Covered with Traffic Top tile and slag finish, Celotex Corp. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Copper throughout, American Brass & 
Copper Co. and New Haven Copper Co. 

INCINERATOR: Nelson Contracting Corp. 

SOUND INSULATION: Sanacoustic tile, Johns-Manville. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra steel, Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass 
—double strength, quality A, polished plate and obscure. 
STAIR: Terrazzo, steel risers and stringers. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Lobby—terrazzo. Remainder—Johns- Manville 
resilient type ‘‘A’’ flooring. 

WOODWORK: Auditorium—teak wood. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Two and 3-wire system. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT: Laboratory Furniture Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: By Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. Re- 
frigerator rooms, equipment and refrigerators—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. Compressors and coils—Frigidaire Div., General 
Motors Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American Radiator-Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water pipes—brass. 
Gas air and vacuum lines—galvanized copper bearing steel. 
HEATING: Two pipe vacuum return system; supply and exhaust 
ventilation. Boiler—Union tron Works. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. 
Valves—Chapman Valve Co. Regulators—Powers Regulator Co. 
Water heater—Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc. 
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Some 1,000 cars clog court 
in Government building quad- 
rangle; others rim Washing- 
ton park circle in rear. 
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Life Thomas D. McAvoy 


DEFENSE PROBLEMS COME HOME TO ROOST 


in nation’s Capital, force defense workers into stables, citizens into cellars. A look at the pressures 
of unplanned expansion and some safety valves to ease them. 


“Chief industry of Washington is Govern- 
ment which has taken no responsibility for 
housing its workers. If a private industry 

. were to operate on a similar irrespon- 
sible policy, Government would be the 
first to criticize.” Thus, with unveiled 
sarcasm, the Chairman of the District of 
Columbia Housing Commission has boom- 
eranged the frightening problem of Wash- 
ington’s overcrowding back at the Govern- 
ment’s neck. 

Ever since Washington became both the 
Capital of the U. S. and lately of the anti- 
Axis world, lack of working and living 
space has become increasingly acute. To- 
day, with the nation at undeclared war 
and defense activities still expanding, the 
situation has become not only ridiculous 
but tragic. Ridiculous is the fact that part 
of Defense Housing Coordinator’s offices 
must be located in an antiquated stable; 
that opera warehouses, hotels, 
theaters are all functioning as Government 
offices. Tragically, living space for Govern- 
ment’s employes is equally inadequate and 
is causing grave social defects. With one 
bath frequently shared by 15 to 20 people, 
with 6 to 8 unrelated persons sharing one 
room, it is small wonder that the Capital's 
municipal facilities are helpless to provide 
sanitation, route traffic, maintain health 
and prevent crime. In daylight hours, 
traffic is continuously snarled; at night it 
is unsafe on the streets 


houses, 


three rape cases 

have been reported in as many months. 
Directly proportionate to the groans 

caused by Washington’s growing pains has 





been the clamor for a Government solution 
to the overcrowding. Private builders have 
tried to keep abreast the need with the 
construction of approximately 4,800 dwell- 
ing units in 1941’s first five months (2.085 
more than a year ago). Defense housing 
agencies are adding 1.000 new units at 
nearby Greenbelt, Md., 350 units at Alex- 
andria, Va. 
Government has 


across the Potomac River. 


leased or bought every 
square inch of floor space in the city, is 
planning temporary office construction. 
Yet, all this is not enough. First of- 
ficial recognition of the defection 
when President 


came 
Roosevelt in press con- 
ference two months ago mentioned the ad- 
“self- 
contained” Government departments out of 
Washington, referred the suggestion to the 


visability of moving some of the 


Federal Works Agency for study. First 
encouraging action was the Budget 


Bureau’s distribution of questionnaires to 
department heads concerning their “self 
containment” and mobility. Then, fort- 
night ago it was announced that the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board and its sub- 
sidiary agencies (total personnel—1,150) 
soon would be moved to New York City. 
Since most employes prefer to play their 
personal politics at short range and are 
firmly established in the Capital’s life, the 
moving order came as a disturbing surprise 
and prompted wide complaint. 


SITUATION 


When Major L’Enfant laid out Washing- 
ton’s city plan in the early 19th Century, 


he provided for every contingency except 
gargantuan growth of Government. Room 
was made for normal expansion, but the 
great and permanent increases in the city’s 
population during and after each U. S. 
war (see chart, p. 131) strained the city’s 
buildings, caused congestion. From a small 
iown of 14.000 citizens in 1810, 
Washington grew to 131,000 by 1870, 486,- 
000 by 1930. With the advent of the New 
Deal in 1932 and War in Europe in 1938, 
the Capital census of 1940 showed a total 
population of 663,000, an increase of 36.2 


some 


per cent. (National population growth: 7 
And, since that count, 65,000 
new employes have migrated to the city, 


per cent.) 


and others are arriving every day. Today. 
there are 167,000 Government employes in 
Washington, about 16 per cent of the total 
Federal pavroll 


Office Space. The effect of this spontaneous 
expansion on Government's available office 
space has been tumultuous. With the com 
pletion of each new building, both public 
and private, there has been a mad scramble 
for office space. When the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. recently moved into its new 
offices, it was just one jump ahead of the 
expanding War Department. In an effort to 
convert any and all space into office space. 
Chief C. J. Guthridge of the Public Build- 
ings Administration’s Planning and Space 
Control Section has rented every structure 
which could possibly be utilized, 
which are needed for residential 
purposes. Thus, Leon Henderson’s Price 


some 


much 
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Life, Thomas D. McAvoy 
Symbolic of the Capital’s overcrowding is 
this dramatic night view of a tent camp at 
the foot of the Washington Monument. 














Life, Eliot Elisofon 


Make-shift WPA offices occupy the orchestra 
of the old Auditorium, while file cabinets 
sit in the balcony, secretaries on the stage. 
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Sarah Bernhardt once played to the nation’s 
elite at the Belasco Theater, Now, Treasury 


Department clerks labor at grimmer tasks. 
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Administration department (OPACS), 
newest of the defense housing offices, has 
moved into a sorely needed defense housing 
project, now boasts a kitchen and bath for 
each office suite. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has a number of floors in the Raleigh 
Hotel. The city is still shuddering from the 
rumpus caused by evicted tenants of the 
Dupont Circle Apartments which have been 
leased to the Government for offices. 
Vigorously competing with U. S. Govern- 
ment’s space grabbers are the British 
which have brought 2.000 new workers to 
Washington to speed the lend-lease pro- 
gram. They now fill several private man- 
sions (including the late Andrew Mellon’s), 
two apartment buildings and a hotel floor. 


Living space is rapidly becoming as crowd- 
ed as the Black Hole of Calcutta. Renting 
an individual vacant bed is a common 
practice. Old houses are now the homes 
of several families who have a room each 
and stagger the use of kitchens and bath- 
rooms according to precise timetables. 
Basements are being converted by land- 
lords into apartments which command $30 
to $40 per month. Visitors still find it 
necessary to engage hotel rooms in cities 
as far as 50 miles away from the Capital. 

\ synoptic view of the whole picture 
makes it clear that Government in its quest 
for office space is robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Despite the fact that half-year-old 
plans for 1,000 dwelling units at Greenbelt, 
Md. and temporary Washington dormitories 
for girl employes have yet to reach the 
contract stage, Government is continuing to 
requisition already inadequate living space 
for office purposes, is compressing its em- 
ployes into less and less living area, is tax- 
ing both human and public efficiency. 


Public facilities. Most drastically afflicted 
by Washington’s rapid growth are the 
municipal facilities. Police are unable to 
handle the parking problem. In an effort 
to relieve the situation, Government of- 
fices have staggered their opening hours, 
at intervals between 7:30 and 9 A.M. Still 
traffic’s pace during these hours is slow. 
Disease is beginning to peril the picture. 
Inadequacy of medical facilities was em- 
phasized by evidence presented to a House 
investigating committee by District Health 
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In this stable Defense Houser Palmer’s men 


work like horses to. solve 
problems in other defense towns. 


overcrowding 





Officer Dr. George C. Ruhland. He testi- 
fied that applications for admittance to 
public hospitals have been increased by 
21,390 during 1940. With the city suffering 
a recurring cycle of measles (800 cases, 
so far), the daily average of in-patients at 
Gallinger Hospital increased from 956 
during the whole of 1940 to 1,184 for the 
first three months of this year. 


SOLUTIONS 


New construction notwithstanding, a 
mountain of evidence seems to prove that 
unplanned expansion cannot keep pace, 
either actually or sociologically, with 
Washington’s increase in population. Sev- 
eral plans for solving the trouble have been 
proposed: 1) A large scale program of 
temporary building. 2) Decentralization or 
removal of self-contained Government of- 
fices to other cities. 3) Limitation on the 
influx of additional Federal employes into 
the Capital by placing the remaining 
burden of defense on the shoulders of in- 
dustry and local government. Each one 
separately has valid pros and cons, but 
together they may form a workable pattern. 


Temporary building would eventually ease 
the problem of both office and residential 
space and keep Federal functions central- 
ized. Officials are now planning the erection 
of six to ten temporary office buildings 
providing about 800,000 sq. ft. which is 
still 1.2 million sq. ft. short of the need. 
Most objectionable features of large scale 
temporary construction are that such a 
program will only aggravate the strained 
condition of Washington’s public facilities 
and that temporary “eyesore” structures 
tend to become high cost permanent mon- 
strosities. All Federal officials recall that 
temporary buildings erected during the 
World War I are still in use by the Army 
and Navy, which have just finished expand- 
ing them with further “temporary” work. 
Clearly then, to preserve real estate 
values and to preserve Washington’s 
beauty, such buildings should be really 
temporary—in fact as well as in name. 


Decentralization is a more complete solu- 
tion. Besides alleviating all sides of the 
Washington problem by actual removal of 
a portion of the populace, it might help 
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“Temporary” World War | building spews 


crowds into already congested street. War 


Department occupies 21 different buildings. 
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doctor the office vacancy conditions in some 
other cities. That many cities have ample 
room for Federal Government tenants is 
indicated by the accompanying list of 
vacancy ratios (see col. 3). Government 
is a sure-paying tenant, and a migration of 
Government employes to any city would 
not only help local business but might les- 
sen to a small extent the migrators’ cost of 
living. 

Big bugaboo to decentralization, however, 
is an internal dilemma which stumps every- 
one—Where to move what department? 
What departments are self-contained and 
can be easily moved is the one horn of 
the dilemma on which everyone agrees 
except the departments involved. With 
the Budget Bureau’s moving order to 
FHLBB came many a fearful rumor, 
equally fearful denials. A concurrent visit 
from Al Smith to President Roosevelt led 
to reports that the Securities Exchange 
Commission might be moved to Smith’s 
Empire State Building in New York City. 
Some observers thought that SEC, if moved 
to New York, should be housed in the Wall 
Street office buildings which SEC has 
legislatively emptied. 

Most frequently nominated agencies for 
eviction from Washington are the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, SEC, Social Security 
Board, the Federal Housing agencies, and 
the Maritime Commission. Though these 
departments are small (a combined Wash- 
ington payroll of 12.600 as compared with 
the Treasury Department’s 17.000 and the 
Commerce Department’s 13.000), their re- 
location would certainly help. With the 
single exception of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which serves as a re- 
search and advisory agency to Congress, 
all of them are self-contained, could be 
moved without threat of inefficient opera- 
tion. The Federal Housing agencies deal 
mostly with each other. Grouped together, 
and maintaining a Washington liaison of- 
fice, they could be located in any city in the 
country. 

Government decentralization does not 
lack encouragement. The mouths of most 
municipalities water for the fruits of 
Government tenancy. Chicago, a railroad 
center, thinks it is the rightful home of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 


» 
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evidenced by a Congressional Bill intro- 
duced by Chicago’s Rep. Sabbath. New 
York City, through its garrulous Mayor La 
Guardia has expressed the hope of becom- 
ing the host to any or all Government de- 
partments. Baltimore, already the partial 
home of the Social Security Doard, is 
gurgling for more. 

From a real estate point of view, how- 
ever, the succulent fruit of Government 
tenancy may have gritty pits. Some: 

& Government cannot lease space for 
more than one year at a clip due to Federal 
budget requirements. 

B® Where Government acquires land and 
erects its own building, it takes property 
off local tax rolls. It has already lopped 
$650 million off Washington ratables. 

& Government does not conform to local 
building codes and fire laws, yet expects 
the local fire departments to protect its 
buildings. 

& Government office rent cannot exceed 
15 per cent of the market value of a prop- 
erty. Where taxes are levied on the same 
basis as market value, owners are restrain- 
ed from rehabilitation, because if Govern- 
ment moves out afterwards they have not 
only lost their tenant but are paying higher 
taxes. 


Limitation of Washington defense personnel 
to present levels would help curb the city’s 
population growth. But, to convince an 
Administration inclined toward central 
control that private industry could and 
should handle the remaining developments 
of the defense effort would be difficult. 
Factually, the work of sub-contracting and 
the training of apprentice technicians could 
be handled most efficiently by private in- 
dustry. And since civilian defense action 
is completely dependent on local catastro- 
phe, it is logical that such organization be 
locally controlled through the Mayors or 
citizens defense heads, under the direction 
of a small national staff. Just as OPM’s 
Defense Contracts Division is decentralized 
through its field offices in the various Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks throughout the coun- 
try, so could the future growth of military 
and civilian activities be handled. 
Combining all three plans into an inte- 


grated whole may be the most constructive 


solution. Some really temporary office and 
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POPULATION CHANGES expressed in percent 
of previous totals. Note that Washington's 
population has jumped with each war, de. 
spite the downward national trend 























residential construction, removal of certain 
self-sufficient departments to other cities, 
and the delegation of specified defense 
tasks to private industry and local govern 
ment would relieve Washington's all-round 
congestion, efficiency and 
economy of Government and speed the 
Finally, this 
three-pronged move would lay the founda 


increase the 
national defense program. 


tion for later changes in Government organ- 
ization which must come with post-wat 
redevelopment, for chances are strong that 
peace following World War II, as after all 
other U. S. wars. will find Government a 
bigger business than ever 

continue to grow and grow. 


one which will 


OFFICE VACANCIES BY CITIES —a list of 
large U. S. cities with the percentage of 
their office space vacant in May 1941. Source: 
a survey conducted by the National Assn. 
of Building Owners and Managers which 
covered 2,398 buildings in 103 cities, which 
showed an average vacancy of 16 per cent. 


Baltimore, Md. 9% 
Boston, Mass. 24 
Buffalo, N. Y. 20 
Chicago, Ill. f 18 
Cincinnati, O. 17 
Cleveland, O. 16 
Dallas, Tex. 11 
Denver, Colo. 11 
Detroit, Mich. 23 
Houston, Tex. 11 
Kansas City, Mo. 22 





Acme 
Terminal which formerly housed buses, now 
houses a branch of the Department of Jus- 
tice, is difficult to heat, poorly lighted. 


AUGUST 78 7 . BU! 


LDING 


Life, Eliot Elisofon 


Drafted by Government before completion, the 
Longfellow Building built by private capital, 
now serves Farm Security Administration. 


MONEY 


Acme 
4,800 houses jike these have been built in 
Washington during 1941's first five months, 
but they have barely touched the need. 
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NEED FOR DIRECT HOUSING 


As a funnel for insurance company investment funds is made ap- 


parent in Government probe — but not to Government probers. 


The FORUM goes to bat after SEC strikes out. 


Besides their big business of betting 
against death, the 26 leading U. S. life 
insurance companies own and_ operate 


8 per cent of the State of lowa, hold more 
than one-fifth of all New York City real 
estate mortgages, control 23.7 million of 
the 217 million acres in the vast “North- 
west Central” section of the U. S., invest 
$2 million in real estate mortgages every 
day. These are a few of the facts high- 
lighting the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s report to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee (Monopoly Commit- 
tee) on legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. Govern- 
ment investigators such statistics betoken 
the kiss of death. but to U. S. housers 
they signify the growing real estate posi- 
tion of U.S. insurance concerns and their 
tremendous possibilities as a direct in- 


To monopoly-conscious 


vestor in U. S. housing—possibilities 
which THE Forum last month _ investi- 
gated. 


Originally (three years ago), the pur- 
pose of SEC’s study was to investigate the 
investment policies of legal reserve life 
insurance companies. Actually, the report 
released to TNEC in March at a total 
cost of $250.000, uncovers every nook and 
cranny of life insurance business, empha- 
sizes pseudo-skullduggery. tries but fails 
to make two plus two equal five. 

Only conclusion concerning U. S. econ- 
omy which TNEC derives from the 366- 
page tome is that it suffers from lack of 
venture capital on the part of insurance 
companies. As to what sector of business 
this timid insurance capital should ven- 
ture, the report is unspecific. Only 
SEComissioner Sumner T. Pike spoke up, 
advised that insurance companies should 
“find room in their portfolios . . . for the 
common stocks of substantial corpora- 
Most insurance men shudder at 
the very idea of such an innovation. They 
well remember Canada’s Sun 


tions.” 


Life which 
once put 50 per cent of its assets in com- 


mon stocks, lost $44 million in the °29 
crash and caused the Canadian Govern- 


ment to step in with restrictions. 

As long as life insurance is to remain 
safe, it can hardly be expected to take 
longer chances than at present. Thus, 
TNEC’s attempt to hit a home run for 
U. S. economy seems to have resulted in 
a high-arched foul ball. 


The Case. However unfortunate the fate of 
the investigation, it is more unfortunate 
that the did not discover 
among all their facts, two well-evidenced 
premises which might have resulted in the 
valuable conclusive recommendation that 
insurance companies could safely benefit 
themselves and U. S. economy through di- 


investigators 
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investment of venture 
housing and rehabilitation. 
Already known to most Americans, the 
first salient premise is that U. S. 
ance companies 


rect capital in 


insur- 
the second largest 
holders of private money in the country. 


are 


Their combined assets exceed $31 bil- 
lion; their yearly receipts, $5 billion. 
Since 1906, a 900 per cent increase in 


assets has been realized, predicating a 
possibility in 1950 of annual receipts 
amounting to an astronomical $40 billion 
which must be profitably and safely in- 
vested. 
Second SEC 


premise, stemming from 


evidence, concerns the present nature of 
insurance company investment in real 
estate. In the last two decades these 


companies have grown markedly as mort- 
gagors and, inadvertently, as real estate 
operators. Since 1929 they have increased 
by about 640 per cent their owned real 
estate. This account, consisting of cast- 
off foreclosed properties, has yielded a 
mediocre profit, but has proved a chal- 
lenging training ground in real estate 
operation. Mountainous are the facts which 
show the extent of their real estate opera- 
tions: 

& Over $7 billion of the 26 insurance com- 
panies’ $26 billion total investments is in 
some kind of real estate. Almost $2 billion 
of it is sunk in foreclosed real estate. 

& Of the total $7 billion farm debt in the 
country, insurance companies hold 12 per 
cent. 

& In 1937 Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. owned and operated as the result of 
foreclosed loans, over 7,000 farms in 25 
States representing an investment of over 


$80 million. This company alone harvested 
50,600 bales of cotton, 10 million bushels 
of corn, 5 million bushels of wheat. 

®& Insurance companies hold about $4 bil- 
lion worth of urban mortgages, 60 per cent 
of which are located in ten metropolitan 
areas. 

®& Urban real estate owned through fore- 
closure has increased from $11 million in 
1929 to $984 million in 1938. 

With these and other statistics to prove 
that insurance companies are stuffed with 
investment funds having no place to go and 
that they have had extensive real estate 
experience, it seemed logical for SEC inves- 
tigators to recommend direct investment in 
housing. Instead, they barely hinted at its 
fruitful possibilities: “Two of the 26 com- 
panies, Metropolitan and Prudential, have 
made an investment in the field of housing 
development .” Why SEC did not ex- 
plore direct housing’s investment and profit 
aspects, its beneficial influence on U.S. 
economy and, perhaps, its inevitability, 
will baffle posterity. 


Stocks. To discover the attitude of insur- 
ance companies toward such a recommen- 
dation had it been made, THE Forum last 
month sounded out several of the industry’s 
leaders on the pros, cons and possibilities 
of investment in both common stocks and 
company-owned housing projects. It was 
found that the companies unanimously turn 
up their corporate noses at common stocks, 
and for very simple reasons: (1) Fluctua- 
tions in stock prices and, in turn, the value 
of the investment cannot be easily coa- 
trolled. (2) Best control would be partici- 
pation by the insurance companies in the 
management of the companies in which 
stock was purchased, but Government 
would immediately cry “monopoly.” (3) 
The stock market for several years has been 
uncomfortably unstable and sadly low. 
An interesting case history is to be found 
in Connecticut where insurance companies 
incorporated in the State are permitted by 
law to make common stock investments; 


(Continued on page 56) 


DISTRIBUTION OF OWNED REAL ESTATE BY TYPES 
A TYPICAL AMER 


CAN COMPANY 


5.4% FORECLOSED 
REAL ESTATE 


A TYPICAL FRENCH COMPANY 





10% OWNED 
REAL ESTATE 


More diversified than the typical French company’s intentionally owned real estate, are the 


typical 


American company’s foreclosed property holdings. 


Most of the French company’s 


housing investments are in large apartments, while the American company’s are spread over 
all types of dwelling units. This basic difference is probably attributable to the fact that 
French companies prefer to invest directly in the most profitable type of housing, while 
American companies choose to spread their mortgage (and the resultant foreclosures) over 


a wide range of building tynes. 


- 


Source of French data: Corliss L. Parry. 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


BIG HOUSES IN A BIG SUBDIVISION entice 33 Chicagoans to the coun- 


try, bring big business to Architect Weber. Subdivider Mcintosh tackles 1,484 acres, launches a 
planned community with large scale landscaping and a built-in golf course. 


Everything about Inverness, a two-year-old 
subdivision in rural Chicago, is big. Its 
1,484 acres have been divided into 820 gen- 
erously proportioned lots and are being de- 
veloped with big $15,500 houses by one 
of the most prominent subdividers in II- 
linois. And, for speculative projects in 
this price class, the 33 sales to date—a 
dozen in the last half year—are big enough. 
While its physical dimensions alone com- 
mand attention, Inverness is newsworthy 
on another count: Its houses all come from 
the drafting board of one architect who 
has varied their designs from Monterey 
to Modern, yet has combined them in a 
harmonious community far above the gen- 
eral plane of speculative subdivisions. 


The Man behind Inverness is 64-year-old 
Arthur T. McIntosh. Since 1907 when he 
organized the Chicago land development 
and building company which bears his 
name, he has marketed no less than 320 
subdivisions including two entire suburban 
villages. With the aid of three compar- 


ative youngsters*, Oldster McIntosh built 
370 houses in the last two years. is now 
developing three small-house subdivisions 
in the $3,200-$6.000 price bracket as well 
as his one big high price project. 


The 1,484 acres. Inverness’ history actually 
dates back to 1926 when Subdivider Mce- 
Intosh began acquiring with cold cash the 
eleven parcels of grain and dairy farm land 
and the 100-acre golf course which now 
comprise the community. 

An ideal location for a neighborhood of 
well-to-doers (McIntosh has shot at and 
hit the $3,500-and-up income group), In- 
verness is situated 28 miles—about 45 
automobile minutes—northwest of Chi- 
cago’s business “Loop.” It is within five 
minutes of Barrington and three minutes of 
Palatine, both of which towns boast ex- 
cellent shopping centers, schools, libraries 
and theaters. Barrington is connected 
*Vice President Way Thompson, 32; Secre- 
tary Arthur T. McIntosh, Jr., 28; General 
Manager Earl T. Chalberg, 40. 






with Chicago by the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad’s 40-minute commuter 
service. 

While some home seekers might frown 
on these times and distances, they would 
probably be cheered by the tax reduction 
they involve. The Inverness property levy 
of only $3.53 per hundred looks good be- 
side the $8 to $10 rates charged in Chicago 
and in Evanston, Oak Park and many 
another nearby suburb. 

In February 1939, when Subdivider Me- 
Intosh’s land acquisition program was 
complete, the company’s engineer Roy L. 
LaLonde tentatively platted the site. With 
due consideration to the rolling topo- 
graphy and the existence of several coun- 
try roads, streams and woods, he surround- 
ed the golf course with 820 building lots 
ranging in area from one to three acres, 
set aside 45 acres for future parks, play- 
srounds, a shopping center and a school*. 


*Inverness already has a nursery school 
(up to fourth grade) in a specially designed 
wing of one of its residents’ homes. 
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Although bounded by several highways, 
trafic through the subdivision was dis- 
couraged by the fact that the new network 
of interior streets intersects these main 
arteries at but a few points and that its 
contour-following curves offer few  short- 
cuts to motorists. 

Due to the vast size of the tract, Me: 
Intosh logically decided to develop it in 
sections. In June 1939 the first section, 
flanking two sides of the golf course and 
called “The Meadows”, was definitely 
platted and improved with streets. A second 
and adjoining section, “Seldon Woods”, 
was platted this June, bringing the im- 
proved area up to 180 acres (see site plan 
p. 133). The resultant 93 lots were tagged 
with prices ranging from $1,000 to $3,500 
in accordance with their size and loca- 
tion. 


The one architect. Early in the development 
of Inverness, McIntosh set out in search of 
a specialist in the design of country 
houses, wound up with AlArchitect Ber- 
tram A. Weber. His references included a 
group of attractive residences along Chi- 
cago’s swank North Shore and another in 
the more 
burbs. 


countrified northwestern su- 

Since Weber was to design all specula- 
tively built houses in Inverness, their archi- 
tectural qualities and relation to one an- 







other were assured. To guarantee that the 
tailor-made houses would follow suit, the 
subdividers wrote into their detailed deed 
restrictions (see p. 42) an iron-clad pro- 
vision that all such houses and accessory 
buildings as well as all alterations costing 
more than $1,000 be 1) designed by a 
licensed architect, 2) checked by the sub- 
dividers, and 3) approved by a committee 
of three architects—the owner’s architect. 
MclIntosh’s architect (Weber), and a third 
architect appointed by the other two. To 
date this restriction has been needless, 
for Architect Weber has designed all six 
of the subdivision’s built-to-order (by Me- 
Intosh) houses as well as the 30 custom 
units. 


The 36 houses. While this one-man control 
of house design has helped give the pro- 
ject a unified over-all appearance, it has not 
limited the individuality of the houses. 
Thanks to Weber’s imagination, many are 
similar enough in plan to permit the econ- 
omies of construction standardization; yet 
no two are alike in exterior appearance. In- 
deed, their architectural styles include Cape 
Cod, Colonial, Georgian, Monterey, French 
and California Modern. The accompanying 
photographs prove this point, indicate that 
Architect Weber knows his business. 

To get his big ball rolling, Subdivider 
MelIntosh built and sold the first few 
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houses without profit. The others, both 
tailor- and custom-made, have been sold at 
prices from $10,000 to $17,500, including 
profit and the $1,000 to $3,500 land prices. 
Average price: $15,500. 


The 33 sales. The company’s construction 
program calis for an inventory of five or 
six houses on hand at all times, but it was 
knocked out of kilter last month when two 
sales in one day cut the inventory to three, 
boosted total sales to 33. (The supply will 
soon be replenished by some of the ten 
new models now in Weber’s drafting room. ) 

Major portion of these sales is attri- 
butable to the company’s regular display 
advertising in two of Chicago’s leading 
newspapers; some of it, to the half-dozen 
large highway billboards near the prop- 
erty. Direct mail promotion has not been 
used, and, while unsold houses are open for 
public inspection, they have not been 
furnished. Outside realty brokers are en- 
couraged to assist MclIntosh’s own sales 
staff, but have yet to move a single house. 
Company salesmen have accounted for all 
33 sales: six in 1939, 15 in 1940, and 
twelve in 1941’s first six months. 

All Inverness houses have been built and 
paid for by the subdividers with hard 
cash, and several purchase options are 
therefore available. About 60 per cent of 
the purchases to date have been financed 





HOUSE: $13,000. LOT: $2,500. 


Running the gamut from Modern to Monterey, Inverness houses 
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prove that an attractive community need not be limited to one 
architectural style, speak well for the versatile talents of Archi- 
tect Bertram A. Weber. He has designed all of the 36 houses 
built in the subdivision to date. The house above harks of 
California, boasts a conveniently located first floor bedroom 
which may serve either the owner’s family, his guests or his 
maid. Uppermost house on the opposite page is basically 
French with the traditional frills commendably replaced with 
modern horizontal accents via the projecting courses of brick. 
The center house is a rambling Colonial with an almost symmet- 
rical facade. Note that it contains a large first floor game room 
and five other rooms on this level, but only two second floor 
bedrooms. The house at the bottom of the page has a flavor 
of Monterey and, while compactly planned, is the only one of 
the four which suffers from a dearth of bedroom closet space. 
All house costs shown on these pages include the cost of drive- 
ways, walks, a well and pump, a septic tank and extensive 
landscaping. Average Inverness house has sold for $15,500, 
including the cost of an average one-acre lot. 























HOUSE, $11,500. LOT, $2,000. 
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HOUSE: $15,000. LOT: $2,250. 
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HOUSE: $15,900. LOT: $2,009, 


with FHA-insured mortgages involving 
cash down payments as low as 20 per cent. 
The other purchasers have either paid the 
full price in cash or have arranged their 
financing with insurance companies or in- 
dividual lenders. 

Most of these purchasers have come 
from Chicago or its North Shore suburbs. 
On the average, they are 36-year-old 
junior executives, have a wife and one 
child, earn $6,000 a year, work five days 
a week in Chicago, spend the other two 
days puttering around their junior estates, 
playing golf or relaxing on their screened 
porches—of which each Inverness house 
has at least one. 


The big attractions. [n addition to such al- 
ready-mentioned features as strategic loca- 
tion, low taxes, large lots, expert land 
planning and house design, Inverness has 
several other pieces of attractive window 
dressing. A potent drawing card, the ad- 
sacent 100-acre Inverness Golf Club (par 
72) is owned by the McIntosh Company 
which passes on the membership. Needless 
to say, a family admitted to the subdivision 
would also pass the club’s eligibility re- 
quirements, although its membership privi- 
leges would be no greater than those of 
outsiders, its membership fee no smaller. 
(nother attractive feature of the sub- 
division is its landscaping—present and 
prospective. While much of the property 
is heavily wooded, McIntosh in the spring 
of 1939 planted 2,600 elms and 1.800 
(Continued on page 42) 
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HOUSE: $15,500. LOT: $2,000. 
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Design standardization at Inverness is apparent in the floor plans of the two houses on 
the opposite page—but not in their exterior treatment. The main first floor wing of 
both houses is identical in plan except for fenestration; only major variation is in the 
position of the: garage which is cocked at an angle in the upper house, parallel to the 
main wing in the lower. Second floor plans are, of course, quite different; the mansard 
roof of the lower house increases the usable floor area considerably. Both houses are 
well equipped with closets, and their standardized first floor bedroom is so positioned 
that it may serve several purposes: guest room, maid’s room, study, library, auxiliary 
living room. Note that the cost differential between the two houses is only $500. 

Photographs on this page were taken inside the house shown at the top of the oppo- 
site page. Note the abundance of such built-in features as cabinets, drawers and dining 
facilities in the kitchen and bookshelves in the living room alcove. Dutch door seen 
from central hall (right above) provides access between dining room and covered way. 
Cost breakdown and construction outline (right) pertain to this house. 
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COST BREAKDOWN by sub-contracts 





Excavation & grading $361 
Masonry 1,310 
Well & pump 708 
Carpentry 7,922 
Plumbing 886 
Wiring 350 
Tiling 175 
Plastering 879 
Heating 576 
Painting 790 

Total $13,957 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—8 in. bevel 
cedar siding, Celotex Corp. waterseal sheath- 
ing, 1 in. builders blanket insulation, Wood 
Conversion Co.; inside—studs, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. rocklath and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingies. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—1 in. builders 
blanket, Wood Conversion Co. Attic floor— 
rockwool. Sound insulation (floors)—75 Ib. 
deadening felt. 

SHEET METAL WORK: All Armco gal- 
vanized iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash —double hung, Silentite, 
Curtis Companies, Inc. Weatherstripping— 
zinc and spring bronze. Glass — double 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen and (2nd. floor) bedroom—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Bathrooms—tile and 
linoleum. 

PAINTS: By Pratt & Lambert. 
WOODWORK: Cabinets and doors—Curtis 
Companies. Garage doors—overhead, Barber 
Colman Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—conduit. Switches—Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc. Fixtures—Wilmer Snow. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Bohn Refrigerator Co. Cabinets—Curtis 
Companies. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: By American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Seat—c. 
F. Church Mfg. Co. Cabinets—-Charies 
Parker Co. 

HEATING: Forced warm air system, filter- 
ing, humidifying. Furnace—American Radia- 
tor Co. Registers—U. S. Register Co. Regu- 
lator — Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. Water 
heater—Everhot Heater Co. 
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RURAL HOUSE DESIGN BOOSTED 


by National Homes Foundation with eight recommended plans. 


When a farmer wants a new house, he 
usually goes to the nearest builder or 
lumber dealer, asks him to duplicate his 
neighbor’s house. The neighbor’s house 
was probably produced the same way 
—and so on down the road of amateurly 
designed houses. 

Today this chain may be broken, for 
the National Homes Foundation has pre- 
pared a series of eight well-designed floor 
plans for farm and village houses. Organ- 
ized early in 1940 at the request of the 











Buckingham Photos 


Central Housing Committee (representa- 
tives of Government’s six housing agen- 
cies), NHF is a non-profit cooperative 
group representing 29 building material 
manufacturers and 49 building trades as- 
sociations, including the Producers’ Coun- 
cil, manufacturers’ affiliate of the AIA. 
From several hundred plans submitted 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
state agricultural college housing experts 
and representatives of the building in- 
dustry, a joint committee selected the 
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four best farm house plans (left below), 
the four best viilage house plans (right be- 
low). Forthwith, five manufacturers’ as- 
sociations furnished renderings illustra- 
ting the use of their materials in the con- 
struction of the eight prize winners. 

While working drawings and specifica- 
tions are available through local material 
dealers at nominal cost, they are aimed at 
rural areas where architects are usually 
few and far between. But, since the de- 
signs are uncommonly good and adaptable 
to low cost construction anywhere, chances 
are that the NHF stock plans will go wide 
of their mark, ricochet off urban architects 
and break the ground in many suburban 
subdivisions. 




































“Whaddayameen — G-E 
always seeks a better way?” 


There is no one method, no one principle 
of operation that G-E engineers and sci- 
entists ever take for granted. When they 
design a new product they start from 
scratch. 

When G-E decided to enter the home 
heating field in 1927, it took five years 
before its first unit was fharketed. But 
when the G-E Oil Furnace made its debut 
in 1932, it was a sensation. It introduced 
the new principle of burning oil upside- 
down...the now accepted Inverted Flame 
and atomization that breaks each drop 
of oil into 100 million particles before 
burning. 

Today the G-E Oil Furnace, with its 


further refinements, maintains its position 
as the most advanced heating unit. Home 
owners’ records show that it is saving 
between 25% to 50% of former fuel costs. 

You find typical G-E improvements 
like these in room air conditioners, in 
compressors, in heating and cooling sur- 
face...inevery G-E product. No wonder 
G-E products enjoy such tremendous 
acceptance. 

Turn to G-E for all your heating and 
cooling equipment. It pays. Consult 
Sweet's ?{, look in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory for your local G-E dis- 
tributor, or write to General Electric, 
Div. 813, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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FOR STRENGTH, specify Welded Joints. An- 
chor-Weld Iron Fence is electrically welded 
under high pressure to insure permanent 
inseparable joints. Pickets and rails won’t 
loosen, warp or sag. 

FOR PERMANENCE, specify welded construc- 
or rails as heavy as pickets. Anchor- 
Weld Iron Picket Fence has rails of the 
same weight as ee assuring perma- 
nent alignment, freedom from sagging 
under heavy loads, stresses and strains. 
FOR BEAUTY, specify construction which 
eliminates center supports or ugly cross- 
bracing. Anthac-Waa Iron Fence Panels 
require no center support or cross-bracing 
to mar the beauty of design, yet each panel 
will support one ton of Tiewsibused load. 
Learn how Anchor-Weld Iron Picket Fence 
lives up to these ideal Fence Specifications. 
Mail the — below for catalog and a 
Sample Weld (makes an attractive paper 
weight). No obligation, of course. 


NATION- 
WIDE SALES 
AND 
ERECTING 
SERVICE 


Mail 
EDs 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me Anchor-Weld Iron Fence Catalog 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 



























Name... 

















Address ____- 
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INVERNESS 


(Continued from page 136) 





maples in the more barren sections of the 
_ tract, has since added 1,700 evergreens, 
| 2.400 lilac bushes, 1,600 buckthorns and 
2,000 poplars. When they come of age, 
, 40,000 additional trees and shrubs planted 
in the Inverness nursery this spring will be 
transplanted about the 1,484 acres. 


Finally, most of the ten restrictions 
placed on every Inverness deed (see sum- 
mary, below) serve as an attraction for 
new home seekers as well as a protection 
for existing residents. 


The remaining 784 lots in Inverness _ still 
leave the McIntosh Company with plenty 
of unfinished business, but, in the light of 
the size and price range of the project, 
progress to date is encouraging. Particular- 





is the fact that 1941 sales in six 
months have almost reached the volume 
for the whole of 1940, despite the adverse 
effects of international developments. Says 
McIntosh’s General Manager Earl T. Chal- 
berg: “The national defense program has 
slowed up deliveries in the pipe and metal 
trades and, of course, has naturally af- 
fected the cost of materials. Headlines have 
naturally had some effect in retarding sales 
at Inverness, but even so the Company is 
carrying out its 194] construction pro- 


ly so, 





gram as scheduled.” 


DEED RESTRICTIONS—a summary of the ten 


| covenants to which the purchase of every | 


Inverness lot is subject: 


1 No building may be erected for manu- | 
facturing, industrial or business purposes. | 
2 All buildings must be one-family houses | 


(except such accessory buildings as serv- 
ants’ quarters, garages and other out-build- 
ings) and no more than one house may be 
built on one lot. 

3 All one-story houses must have a ground 
floor area of at least 1,000 sq. ft.; all one- 
and-one-half and two-story houses, at least 


800 sq. ft. 


4 Before occupancy of any building, a 


septic tank or other sewage disposal facil- | 


ities satisfactory to the State health author- 
ities must be provided. 

5 No advertising sign or billboard may be 
erected on any lot. 

6 No stables or other quarters may be 
erected for the accommodation of “horses, 
cattle, swine, goats, sheep, bees or fowl.” 
1 No fence or wall may be erected along 
the thread line or in any part of a brook 
or stream. 

8 All houses must be designed by a 
licensed architect. (For other details of this 
restriction, see text, p. 134, col. 1). 

9 Each lot shall have an easement “in, 
over and upon” it for the use of light and 
telephone companies. 





(See the NEW . 





10 No lot may be sold to or occupied by | 


anyone who is not a Caucasian—domestic 
servants excepted. 








ELJER BOOK 
before you plan 
your next home! 













it shows 
modern 
bathrooms “> 


in full color i 


Eljer offers plumbing fixtures of 
exclusive design, and master 
craftsmanship in smart, captivat- 
ing colors. Pictured in logical 
sequence in all their full color beauty 
—this new book by Eljer should be on 
the desk of every architect—every builder. 
Eljer gives that added touch of smart 
charm that makes the bathroom a real 
selling point in any home, large or small. 
Write for your copy today! 





ELJER CO., Ford City, Pa. 
Please send booklet, “Fixtures of Beauty 


and Distinction.” AF-8 


Name 


Street 





State 





City 
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WESTINGHOUSE supplies the BONE, 
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Westinghouse CL-40 fixtures provide abundant light for 
seeing and selling in the showrooms of this large West 
' ; Coast food and liqueur importer. 





FLUORESCENT LIGHT for seeing and selling 


Ceiling-mounted fluorescent luminaires provide inviting light for seeing 
and selling in the showrooms of this large West Coast food and liqueur importer. 
Vertical display cases as well as office desks needed high-intensity, diffused 
illumination. Dark mahogany ceilings and walls, however, added to an 





* already difficult lighting problem presented by varying office and mezzanine 
mounting heights. 
| posts. pen oes peed. To “supply the answer,’’ the mezzanine display cases were lighted with 
specifically for ceiling mount- Westinghouse Type CL-40 luminaires spaced nine feet apart along the ceiling. 
ing. The units, used either in- Evenly distributed light on the office desks was also provided by six runs of 
dividually or in continuous these continuous strip units. The whole lighting system functions as a single 
runs, provide high efficiency, light source; minimizing shadows and annoying glare. 

cool, glareless illumination , : . ; ; , 
ie i tn of nme Westinghouse engineering experience, as used in this West Coast installa- 
' otheliidienenin tion, is available to help you solve your own lighting problems, too. Ask your 
nearest Westinghouse Lighting Distributor today for descriptive fluorescent folder 
* F-8504; or, write Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 





117 Westinghouse Electric Supply Company offices and independent Lighting Distributors provide local stocks and services. 
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Crow Island 
School Chooses 


CLAD CRETE 





LEAK-PROOF ©FIRE-PROOF eDUST-PROOF 
WEATHER-PROOF © TROUBLE-PROOF 
AMERICAN SKYLIGHTING 
It’s natural that CLAD CRETE was 
selected for daylighting the Crow 
Island School. Modern permanent con- 
struction of bronze and glass with a 
two-way reinforced concrete grid sup- 
porting structure makes CLAD CRETE 
the inevitable choice of progressive 

architects. 

In CLAD CRETE heavy glass units 
are sealed in extruded bronze spacers 
with sulphur compound. Metal seats 
are also inserted in the top of ribs for 
added support. At no point is concrete 
exposed to the weather within the glass 
roof area. 

CLAD CRETE is rigid and fireproof. 
You can walk on it safely, and it needs 
no protecting screens or guards. 








Skylighting plus Insulation 
CLAD CRETE assures four-way uniform dif- 


fusion of white mellow daylight with mini- 
mum skylight area . .. virtual elimination 
of condensation .. . adaptable to all types 
of architectural design. 

For details see Sweets. For prompt engineer- 
ing service without obligation, write direct to 
2139 West Fulton St., Chicago. 


Light Up—the\ AMERICAN Way! 
ng y iG 






DAYLIGHT ENGINEERS 


AMERICAN 
3-way ® Luxfer 
PRISM CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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| PREFABRICATION 
| (Continued from page 107) 





they are being built, two merit individual 
comment: 


| Indian Head, Md., as predicted (ArcuH. 
| Forum, Mar. 1941, p. 174), is a farce as 
_a prefabrication demonstration project; 

it proves nothing that could not have been 


quickly for both Government 
prefabricators in some other way. In other 
words, the companies which had a good 
record of prior experience, however short, 
and a good fabricating plant, have pro- 
duced good houses at Indian Head. Most 
other participants have done more harm 
than good to the industry as a whole by 
throwing together poorly designed, poorly 
fabricated, poorly assembled units. Two 
months after foundations were complete, 
one prefabricator had only partially com- 
pleted three of his 60-odd houses, and two 
weeks later (July 5) another much- 
ballyhooed beginner had yet to begin his 
site operations. Fortunately for the in- 
dustry, it is well known that the Indian 
Head project is not typical of Prefabrica- 
tion’s potentialities, that Government red 
t pe and bull-headedness prompted sev 
eral leading prefabricators to withdraw 
from contract negotiations this spring. 


Vallejo, Calif. is the site of the second larg- 
est single project in the entire defense 
housing program (largest: 3,000 units at 
San Diego), and its 1,692 dwelling units 
are being prefabricated. The location 
Yard was approved by FWA on April 21, 
and on June 10 Barrett & Hilt won the 
contract for 992 units to be prefabricated 
by a local Homasote Co. dealer, 
Robert McCarthy landed a contract for 
the 700-unit balance to be prefabricated 
by Plywood Structures. Bids of these 
San Francisco contractors were $2,790.- 
496 and $2,025,100, or about $2,700 and 
$2,750 per unit, respectively. 





Demountability. While Government has of 
late showed good sense in calling upon 
the prefabrication industry to speed its 
defense housing program, it has not taken 
a wholly realistic view of Prefabrication’s 


potentialities. Thus, it seems unable to 
divorce prefabrication from demount- 
ability—as is reflected in the fact that of 


the 13,394 units approved for prefabrica- 
tion, FWA has required that about 9,400 
units or 70 per cent be demountable. 
While prefabricators alone are capable of 
producing demountable houses, demount- 
ability is a child of the defense program, 
a factor never considered by prefabrica- 
tors prior to the emergency. Their ex- 


perience had been wholly in the “per- | 


manent” house field, but their defense as- 
signments to date do not jibe with this fact. 
Government has yet to recognize Prefabri- 
cation’s principal function, 
benefit thereby. 


discovered more economically and more | 
and the | 


has yet to | 





of the project at the Mare Island Navy | 


while | 
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| « above graph furnished by the Nat- 
ional Board of Fire Underwriters, conclusively 
proves the hazard of lightning. 

As to the effectiveness of protection this fact 
speaks for itself. Recognized authorities on fire... 
experts who have studied lightning and its effects 
in field and laboratory...are among the first to in- 
stall protective equipment ON THEIR OWN build- 
ings. General Electric on its New York World's Fair 
building where man-made lightning was exhibited. 
The new home office building of the Banker's Life 
Company at DesMoines, la. And on new U.S. Govern- 
ment ordnance plants and other defense projects. 

West Dodd can furnish the same reliable pro- 
tection for your buildings at moderate cost. Mod- 
ern methods and modern West Dodd materials 
make such an installation unnoticeable. 

West Dodd is the pioneer and world's largest 
manufacturer of lightning protection equipment. 
Every complete West Dodd installation carries the 
master label of the Fire Underwriters. Investigate. 


WEST DODD 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York Goshen, ind. 


FREE estimating and engineering service to 
architects on installations when inquiry 
is accompanied by blue-prints of all elevations and 
roof detail showing location of soil pipes, metal vent- 
ilators. etc. Write for literature. 
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WOULD You BELIEVE IT ? 








IS VITAL TO AIRPLANE 
MOTOR CONSTRUCTION. HOTPOINT j 
ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 3 
UNIT HEADS MADE OF THE FINEST 
SOLID BRASS ARE PRECISION © 
TOOLED IN ONE PIECE TO f 
INSURE YEARS OF 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 


4 ee WoSo MING SILIES 


ee 





| ¥ Se COMES FROM THE SAME MINES THAT 
Ih NONBSS PRODUCE THE SILVER USED FOR 
SW SOLDERING THE COPPER SHEATH TUBES 
INTO THE FORGED BRASS UNIT HEAD OF 
HOTPOINT CALROD IMMERSION UNIT. - 
MUSE OF THE SAFE-T- SEAL’ MATERIAL = 


Fr Sane I) Hs 


MA SEALS COILS FROM AIR AND MOISTURE. 
w +sGREATLY INCREASES THE LIFE OF 
3 THE CALROD UNIT? nae 


NO FLAME, FUMES OR SMOke 


LECTRIC Water Heating is on the MAKE Gorpont THE SAFE 


march and HOTPOINT leads the 


parade. Here’s why: 1. It saves on pipe WATER HEATER. AND YOu CAN 


and heat losses because it can be safely 


placed nearest the point of most frequent INSTALL IT ANYWHERE! ITIS SO 
becauce it is flameless. 3 Clients save. THOROUGHLY INSULATED THAT 
and installation is easier because no IT ACTUALLY GIVES OFF LESS 


flues are required. 4. Controlled heat 


lengthens life of plumbing fixtures and HEAT THAN AWN ELECTRIC 


pipes. 5. Completely automatic and de- 

pendable. Send the coupon NOW for LIGHT BULB / 

complete information. Edison General 

Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 5651 West 

Taylor Street, Chicago, III. Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5651 West Taylor Street, Chicago, Illinois 


. Please send me full information on the com- 
lete line of H A Ele Ws 
AUTOMATIC WATER rag oO orpoint Automatic ectric ater 
ELECTRIC HEATERS Name 
Address 


ELECTRIC RANGES - REFRIGERATORS - WASHERS AND IRONERS - CLOTHES DRYERS City State 
AUTOMATIC DISHWASHERS - ELECTRASINK - STEEL KITCHEN CABINETS lam an © architect C builder 
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When You Specify 
(eM, FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING 








You re Backing Your 
Judgment with 39 
Years of Lighting 
Experience! 


Today, GUTH Fluorescent Luminaires are 
built with the designing knowledge and 
manufacturing facilities developed through 
39 years of successful experience. Each 
GUTH Product is engineered to produce 
more light and better light at lower Cost— 
and to distribute that light with scientific 
control. Write us today for important, helpful 
facts about modern Fluorescent Lighting. 


Typical GUTH Luminaires 
for Offices, Stores, Factories 








GUTH Futurliter (with egg crate louvres) 


Built STRONGER 
to Serve LONGER! 


GUTH Fluorescent has rugged reinforced 
steel channels, carefully tested accessor- 
ies, and permanent Reflectors. Inspection by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
frequent factory check-ups assure the high- 
est quality at lowest cost—make GUTH 
Fluorescent the ONE BEST Fluorescent Buy! 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
2615 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 







“LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902” 
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HEADWAY AND HEADACHES | 


(Continued from page 95) 





were not willing to live there at the rental 
figures charged. Where our employes live 
is a matter for their personal decision. The | 
Company could not control them even if 
it wishes, which it doesn’t. We believe, 
however, that many employes will choose | 
to live in attractive houses located near | 
their work where the daily traffic hazards | 
caused by inadequate roads can be avoided. | 
We now have 20,000 employes and will 
soon increase this figure to 42,000. The 
Federal housing authorities are still com- 
mitted to build 1.000 houses in the vicinity 
ot the plant. ... We are doing our job, but 
the Government housing authorities appear 
to be falling down on theirs.” 

One week after this exchange of accusa- 
tions, Government allocated another 1,000 
defense housing units to Baltimore, upped 
the city’s total to 3,085, including the com- 
pleted Gardens’ 700 units. Meanwhile a 
squadron of trailers filled 
Baltimore’s housing gap (see cut, p. 95). 
When “permanent” housing is completed, | 
the trailer city will be vacated and moved 
to another trouble center. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Government 


LUMBER CEILING 


the trend of the upper 
and specialties of West Coast 
lumber has misbehaved, shot up from $8 to 
$15 per 1,000 board feet, Federal Price 
Boss Leon Henderson spanked the _per- 
petrators, announced that a price ceiling 
would be built over their heads. Said he: 
“While it is recognized that heavy buying 
of specialties (ship decking, flooring, box 
car material, etc.) may have been stimu- 
lated by unusual conditions, such condi- 
tions do not warrant the price advances 
that have occurred.” 

Coincident 


Because price 


grades 


with this pronouncement 
came an official warning for the Southern 
and Appalachian hardwood lumber _in- 
dustries. Thus, Price Executive Peter A. 
Stone of the Lumber, Building Materials 
and Furniture Section of Boss Henderson’s 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply told an assemblage of furniture 
makers in Chicago that “within the past 
two months some of the principal items of | 
lumber that you use have increased $10 
per 1,000 ft. I can assure you. . . that we 
will not sit idly by and let this situation 
continue.” Stone gave two reasons for the 
price rise, intimated that neither held 
water: 1) The lumber industry expects a 
5 cent raise in minimum wages to 35 cents 
an hour and, 2), while this would boost 
furniture costs less than 25 cents on a $25 
article, the lumber industry expects the 
furniture industry to hike its prices as 
much as 15 per cent. His reasoning was 
that, if furniture prices go up, lumber 
manufacturers and labor all down the line 
will say, “‘While the furniture men are 
getting theirs, why shouldn’t we get ours’ 

.. and thus you have started the country 
on the road to inflation.” 


“SCHOOLS 
ARE 
BUILT 
FOR MEP 






I'm eight months old. My doctor says | have a 
perfect body . . . A physical education supervisor 
with twenty years experience, the last eight years 
of which she devoted to checking the effects of 
school furniture on the child body, told my father 
and mother: 


“Ninety per cent of the children 
enter the kindergarten and the first 
grade with good body alignment. By 
the time these children finish the third 
grade seventy-five per cent have poor 
body alignment. By the time these 
children finish the fifth and sixth 
grades the percentage is consider- 
ably higher. School furniture should 
help to improve muscular tone and 
bone structural development so the 
perfect body alignment your baby has 
today at eight months of age will be 
his throughout life’’. 


Schools are built for me! . . . Naturally, | hope 


when | enter school—only a few years from now— 
the furniture | must use will be the kind that helps 
to keep my body in perfect alignment as it is today. 





Utiliteone Modell 45 


Carleton Washburne, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
selected this UTILITONE model 48 for 
the new Crow Island school ... The 
UTILITONE movable pedestal school 
desk with the body-toning back and 
seat is available in eleven models. 


Write for full details about the Utilitone 
models . . . No obligations. 


Welfare Engineering Co. 
ENGINEERS OF SCHOOL SEATING 
Waukegan Illinois 














OF CONCRETE 


LACY GRILLWORK of 2';-inch thin precast Architec- 
tural Concrete Slalis shown both in the photos and in 
thedetailed plans below. Erection is simple and anchor- 
age is firm. Each slab is a full story high and is 
anchored top and bottom with lugs, dowels, and rein- 
forcing ties extending into the fender curb, The lags, 
fitted with tongue and groove, are cast monolithicalls 
with the slabs, and the slabs were used as outer forms 


for the fender curb. 
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LOUISVILLE SURVEY 


(Continued from page 96) 





or 5 per cent, which we would consider as 


normal.” 


Rents in the Louisville area have jogged 
upward, and indication is that they will 
continue up until housing demand and 
supply are balanced in mid-1942. “While 
in many isolated cases the 
have been excessive and 
hardships on the 
crease 


rent increases 
have worked 
tenants, a general in- 
is justified and can be expected. 

. It is a healthy condition and naturally 
follows the law of supply and demand.” 
On a national basis, rents have crept up 
from a low of 63 per cent (of the 1923-25 
average) in 1933 to only 70 per cent in 
1941, while all other components of the 





cost of living have rebounded to levels 
ranging from 78 to 100 per cent. More- 
over, Louisville rents have been continu- 
ously under the national average during the 
past 16 years, are now some 25 per cent 
below. 

On the basis of these 
lick report 
warns that 
building ... 
proportions. 


facts, the Wenz- 
advises against rent control, 
“if rents are frozen, private 
would shrink to insignificant 
This has been the universal 
experience in communities which have 
tried it.” To a major argument of rent 
control advocates that “ 
at the present level, increased consumer 
income would result in an effort on the 
part of the great majority of families to 
move to better and 
houses,” Wenzlick 


would create 


if rents are frozen 


more commodious 
counters, “this 
a housing shortage 


alone 
in any 






Pecora-Protected 


Buildings House 
More Efficient Workers 


For better working conditions, calk 
as well 
as other exposed building joints, with 
Pecora Calking Compound. No drafts, 
dust or moisture seepage is possible 
when this permanent material is prop- 
erly applied. For Pecora will not dry 
out, crack or chip. It helps maintain 
more uniform temperatures in air 
conditioning and will show a desir- 
able saving in fuel costs. Pecora is so ton. PD. 
dependable in performance that it 
has warranted the continued specifi- 
cation of leading architects since 1908. 


all door and window frames, 


Pecora invites your specification and requests for details 


4TH & VENANGO STREETS 
MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


PECOR 





STOPS DRAFTS AND LEAKS—CUTS FUEL BILLS 
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New office 
Machine Tool Co. 
Pecora-calked by 


Giddings & Lewis 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Immel-Mabie Const. Co. 
Sears - Roebuck Bldg., Syracuse, y 
Pecora-calked by Duncan Thomson Weather- 
proofing Co. Syracuse. 

Woodward - Lowthrop Warehouse, Washing- 
. Pecora-calked by Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip Co., 


building, 


Washington. 





Pecora 
High 
Pressure 
Calking Gun 


Saves time and labor J ' 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN 


CALKING 
COMPOUND 

















community even though no additional 
population were added. . . . This moving 
up would be highly desirable if it could be 
accomplished, but it cannot be done dur- 
ing the emergency as the very freezing of 
rents, which would seem to make it pos- 
sible, would prevent the amount of building 
necessary to its accomplishment.” 


Costs. In line with the national trend, 
Louisville building costs have risen faster 
than rents; they shot 16.3 per cent skyward 
during the twelve months ended February 
1941. This means that a house built for 
$5,000 at the beginning of the period would 
have cost $5,815 at the end. Comments 
Wenzlick: “The sharp rises of the past im 
costs will slow down as construction em- 
ployment drops off in Louisville defense 
areas.” 

Interesting commentary on both rent 
and cost boosts is a statement in the Louis- 
ville report which follows a general dis- 
cussion of defense production, curtailed 
consumer production, inflation and Govern- 
ment’s efforts to control the upward price 
spiral: “It is self evident that during the 
period of the defense emergency the aver- 
age standards of living in the U. S. must 
decline, as there will be a smaller amount 
of non-defense production to distribute. 
That this is contrary to the expectations of 
the mechanic who looks forward to the 
more abundant living which he thinks his 
high wages on defense projects will enable 
him to secure for his family does not alter 
the underlying fact that you cannot dis- 
tribute more than you can produce.” 


Government housing, according to the survey, 
would not help mitigate Louisville’s prob- 
lem. “We believe that it would discourage 
more private building than it would be able 
to produce itself.” 


Recommendation review. From the foregoing 
it is apparent that Wenzlick’s 
recommendation to Louisville was a private 
enterpriser’s dream: 1) increased private 
building, 2) saturation of the existing 
housing supply, 3) no rent control, 4) no 
“permanent” Government housing for civil- 
ian defense workers. In brief and in gen- 
eral, the survey’s conclusion was one of 
laissez faire. And, while this attitude today 
is usually open to question, experience 
has thus far proved it to be the proper 
prescription for Louisville. To wit: Gov- 
ernment officials whose eagle eyes are 
trained on all defense housing hot spots 
have not considered the Louisville problem 
severe enough to merit Federally financed 
defense housing projects for civilian work- 
ers. Obvious conclusion is that private 
enterprise is handling its assignment well. 
If it falls down on the job, a red danger 
light will blink in the continuing survey 
of Louisville housing conditions which a 
committee of Times and Courier-Journal 
readers is conducting. This survey will 
keep the Wenzlick report up to date, will 
recommend action where necessary. 


synopsis, 


